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THE appointment of General Foch 
as generalissimo of the Allied Forces 
assures the unity of action which is 
necessary to victory. The loyal ac- 
ceptance of his command is of the 
happiest augury for the future. The 


smaller jealousies, which sometimes 
have divided this army from that, 
and weakened the purpose of all, 
which is to destroy the enemy, hold 
no sway in our minds or in our hearts. 
We are proud of the distinguished 
soldier, whose talents we share with 
France and Italy, for we know that 
he has earned his place by what 
he has done not only in the field but 
in the study. 

What he achieved at the battle of 
the Marne and elsewhere is known to 
us all. The lessons which he learned 
and taught at the Higher Military 
School in Paris are the best proof that 
he has pondered his craft deeply and 
to excellent purpose. In the lectures 
which he gave to the young soldiers 
before the war he reveals himself as 
an erudite historian as well as a pro- 
found psychologist, and a_ brief 
analysis of these lectures, interrupted 
by as little comment as possible, will 
reveal most clearly the aims and 
ambitions which he has always kept 
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before his pupils and himself.  Al- 
though the manifold inventions of 
modern times have given to warfare 
a wider scope and fresh materials, 
General Foch declares that in its con- 
duct it remains obedient to the same 
laws as in the past, but it applies 
these laws with means more numerous, 
more powerful, and more delicate. 
For that reason the executive part of 
war demands greater care on the part 
of all. And by an apt illustration he 
makes his meaning plain to all. 
‘Thus,’ he writes, ‘at certain epochs, 
the art of construction in a particular 
style takes a wider range, which per- 
mits the use of new materials and a 
more highly finished method of work; 
but for all that, the principles of 
statics, which govern the architecture 
of all time, remain unmodified. It 
is the same with the art of war, even 
after the latest campaigns. Forms 
evolve, directing principles are un- 
changed.’ 

It is, in truth, with architecture and 
music, with painting and poetry, that 
war must be compared. For war is an 
art, not a science, and like the other 


- arts it has its theory and its principles, 


or it would not be an art. And being 
an art, it is infinitely variable. A 
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battle cannot be fought to order any 
more than a poem can be made to 
order. Knowledge will give a soldier 
conviction, confidence, and a faculty 
of clear decision, as it will give these 
qualities to any other artist. But the 
knowledge thus acquired will be ap- 
plied always to ‘particular cases,’ 
since in war there are no ‘general 
cases’ at all. In other words, the 
factors of the problem are rarely cer- 
tain; they are never definitive. The 
principles are fixed; their application 
varies according to circumstances. 
Thus the analogy between the art of 
war and the other arts is complete. 
And if these truths be admitted, it 
follows that the soldier should give 
his days and nights to the study of 
history, to recalling the deeds of his 
great forerunners. If we had wiser 
governors, they would go to Plutarch 
for their lessons in statecraft, and no 
soldier can face an enemy with com- 
posure who has not fortified his mind 
with the shining examples of the past. 
So General Foch quotes Napoleon, his 
master and his hero: ‘You can teach 
tactics,’ wrote the Emperor, ‘the arts 
of engineering and artillery, which are 
the terrestrial part of the art, as you 
teach geometry. But the knowledge 
of the high parts of war may be 
acquired only by experience and by 
the study of the history of the wars 
of great captains. You cannot learn 
from a grammar how to compose a 
book of the Iliad or a tragedy of 
Corneille.” Such is the opinion which 
General Foch echoes again and again. 
There is much that a soldier cannot 
learn in a military school, but history 
he may learn if he will, and history 
at any rate can be taught. And at the 
outset he speaks a word of warning. 
He tells his pupils not to be led away 
by the miracles of genius. Genius is 
a rare quality in this sad world, where 
we must be content with organized 
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talent when we can get it. As to the 
divine part, which results from the 
action of man, that cannot always be 
understood or explained: You may 
catch a glimpse of it in historical 
sketches, painted with large strokes 
of the brush, after the manner of 
Alexandre Dumas —a series of ex- 
traordinary exploits, unexplained and 
inexplicable, unless you admit the 
existence of mysterious causes, some 
prodigy or fatality, such as the in- 
comprehensible genius of the Emperor 
or his star. But instruction of this 
kind leads naturally to fetish-worship 
or fatalism, to the negation of work, 
to the inutility of intellectual culture, 
to idleness of the spirit. You are 
endowed or you are not. You have 
the spark or you have not. You must 
go upon the field of battle to find out. 
From dreams of that kind there was 
a rude awakening in 1870, when the 
adversaries of France were dominated 
by a general staff formed by the learn- 
ing of history and the study of 
concrete cases. 

And warning his students against 
fetish-worship, General Foch thus de- 
fines his method of training: ‘To 
understand war, you must go beyond 
its instruments and materials; you 
must take account of the man; you 
must study in the book of his- 
tory, conscientiously analyzed, ar- 
mies, troops in movement and in action, 
with their needs, their passions, their 
failures, their devotions, their capaci- 
ties of all kinds. That is the essence of 
the subject, that is the point of 
departure for a reasonable study.’ Or 
to put the case in another shape: 
‘Since war is a terrible and passionate 
drama, let us watch the actors and 
the scenes which compose it.’ Thus 
General Foch exhorts his auditors: 
‘Let us study the circumstances in 
which the actors unfold their talent — 
time, place, temperature, fatigue, the 
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numerous causes of depression or mis- 
understanding.’ And let it be remem- 
bered that this historical instruction 
does not aim at a platonic result of 
erudition: it furnishes the soldier’s 
mind with new and certain truths. 

A study of history, then, is the 
basis of a soldier’s education. It can- 
not replace actual experience, which 
nevertheless is not always to be had. 
To know the principles and not to 
know how to apply them will lead to 
nothing. For true it is that in war 
deeds come before ideas, actions be- 
fore words, execution before theory. 
All that can be said is that a proper 
instruction teaches the art of com- 
mand, and forms at last the habit of 
acting correctly without a conscious 
process of reasoning. Such is General 
Foch’s justification for the work of 
the Higher Military School, and the 
progress of the war has shown that 
he did not teach in vain. Eloquently 
he tells his pupils, who have since 
been asked to be the brain of the 
army, to learn to think. And they 
must learn to think and to understand, 
because war is not a science, and 
knowledge of itself is not sufficient. 
General Foch, in brief, never loses 
sight of the spiritual and moral ele- 
ments of the great enterprise. He 
dismisses the common theory that to 
win an army must have superiority 
of numbers, better rifles, better can- 
non, bases, wisely chosen positions, 
the theory founded on mathematical 
certainties, as radically false. For this 
theory leaves out of account the most 
important part of the problem, that 
which animates the subject and makes 
it live, man with his moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical qualities. And 
to illustrate his point, he borrows an 
image — he is fond of images — from 
the riding school. To leave man out 
of the calculation of war is as foolish 
as it were if, in learning to: ride and 


manage a horse, you were. content 
to study the horse in an anatomical 
plan, to know the names and places 
of his organs, and to leave out of ac- 
count his movement, his life, his blood, 
his temper, and the necessity of 
bestriding the living animal. Such is 
not General Foch’s method of teach- 
ing. If the military school could not 
study the reality of the field of battle 
before the war, at least it could insure 
its pupils the knowledge which they 
could apply under the fire of the 
enemy. 

As General Foch says, the directing 
principles of war never change, even 
though it assume a new shape and 
form. And he sees in the French 
Revolution and in the rise of Napoleon 
the beginning of a new era in military 
as in political affairs. Even without 
smiling approval upon what seems to 
us a political crime, we may yet ac- 
cept General Foch’s view of a trans- 
formed warfare. The war of nations 
took the place of a war of kings. 
Methods and objects, of which the 
old world knew nothing, inspired the 
new world to an unexampled courage 
and fury.. Thus we arrive at the 
moral element in war, which General 
Foch believes to be essential. Since 
a battle is something far greater than 
a contest of machinery, he thinks it 
doubtful whether an army can hope 
for victory if the soldier be not 
directly interested in the war, if he 
be not the appointed defender of a 
national cause. When, therefore, the 
age came of national wars all the 
forces of the nation were consecrated 
to the struggle. A dynastic interest 
was no longer an end in itself. Men 
fought not for the conquest or pos- 
session of a province, but for the 
defense or propagation of philosophic 
ideas, for the principles of independ- 
ence and unity, for immaterial ad- 
vantages of diverse kinds. Thus were 
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brought into play the sentiments and 
passions of each one of the soldiers — 
that is to say, elements of force 
hitherto unexploited. If that be true, 
then it is a happy omen for the great 
war, which has unchained the pas- 
sions of all the world. The Germans 
are fighting for nothing else than a 
brutal lust of territory. Many months 
ago they gave up the foolish pretense 
of imposing their kultur, now men- 
tioned only in derision, upon the 
reluctant nations. The Allies, on the 
other hand, are still fighting for the 
‘immaterial advantages’ of liberty 
and a happy life, for the right to 
shape their destinies not to the un- 
enlightened pattern of German tyr- 
anny, but in accord with their tem- 
perament, habits, and traditions. And 
since the moral element is all impor- 
tant, the Allies cannot fail. 

Perhaps the generalization is too 
wide and dogmatic. Many a war was 
fought for freedom or religion before 
the French Revolution, and the sword 
has been drawn again and again since 
for advantages far more solid and 
easily expressed than philosophic 
ideas or principles of independence. 
Napoleon himself, even though he 
appealed to the passions and senti- 
ments of his soldiers, knew that they 
would not turn a deaf ear to the 
promise of wealth. Here is his first 
proclamation, quoted at length by 
General Foch: ‘Soldiers, you are 
naked and ill-fed; the government 
owes you much, and will give you 
nothing. The patience and courage 
which you have shown amidst these 
rocks are admirable, but they afford 
you‘no glory; no lustre flashes upon 
you. I wish to lead you to the more 
fertile plains of the world. Rich 


provinces and great cities will be in 
your power, and in them you will find 
-honor, glory, and riches. Soldiers of 
Italy, will you lack courage or con- 
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stancy?’ After reading these words 
we must admit that Napoleon’s ambi- 
tion differed little from that which 
consumes the Kaiser — an ambition 
to dominate the world; and he held 
out to his soldiers the bait which he 
thought would tempt them. Never- 
theless, he did take advantage of the 
nation in arms which he found ready 
to serve him. Nor did he know defeat 
until Russia of herself and Spain, 
under Wellington’s leadership, trans- 
formed themselves to the pattern of 
France, and thus arrived at victory. 
Moreover, France was beaten in 1870 
for the converse reason. Napoleon 
III’s imperial troops, as General Foch 
points out, formed in the school of 
perfect order, method, and regularity, 
did not harmonize with the levée en 
masse decreed by Gambetta. And it 
is with good reason that General Foch 
boasts.that the true Napoleonic tradi- 
tion is still alive in France. ‘We are 
the successors of the Revolution and 
the Empire,’ he says, ‘the inheritors 
of the art, new-born upon the field of 
Valmy, to astonish the old Europe, 
to surprise in particular the Duke of 
Brunswick, the pupil of Frederick the 
Great, and to tear from Goethe, 
before the immensity of a fresh 
horizon, this profound cry: “I tell 
you, from this place and this day 
comes a new era in the history of the 
world.””’ 

But whatever were the sentiments 
and passions of the soldiers whom 
Napoleon led to victory, one thing is 
certain, that under his guidance the 
military revolution was completed, as 
General Foch makes clear. ‘The im- 
mortal Berwick,’ we are told, aimed 
at victory without a battle. The old 
armies manceuvred for safe positions 
with the elaborate skill of fencers. 
But no sooner did Napoleon take the 
field than he put an end to the ancient 
escrime, to the wornout practices of 
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the eighteenth ceritury. He desired 
nothing so much as a great battle. 
He substituted the levée en masse for 
the minutely and rigidly instructed 
armies of his predecessors, The 
spirit of the new art, as Napoleon 
interpreted it, put an end to ruses, 
finesse, threats, manceuvres without 
a combat. The sole argument that 
he knew was the argument of blows 
alone, of the battle; and for the 
purpose of victory he employed hu- 
man material without counting the 
cost, he spared no force if only it 
might attain a positive result. And 
thus it is that the battles of Napoleon 
are no longer considered as acts of 
barbarism, but as the sole means of 
war, taken in its truest sense. In 
brief, as General Foch says, ‘to seek 
out the enemy’s armies, the centre of 
his power, to defeat and destroy them, 
to choose for that end the direction 
and the tactics which lead to it by 
the quickest and surest road — that 
is the whole moral of modern warfare.’ 
So it is that ‘movement is the law of 
strategy.’ A general must not wait 
for the shock — he must go and seek 
it. The possession of territory, the 
conquest and occupation of strong 
positions, the taking of places — these 
secondary. All that matters is a 
decision by arms. 

General Foch is perhaps at his 
wisest when he discusses the discipline 
of armies, and incidentally he sketches 
the duties which to-day he is called 
to discharge. Now discipline, he says, 
makes the principal strength of ar- 
mies. Above all, armed forces are 
organized and commanded to obey; 


‘whether we have to do with armies, 


corps, divisions, brigades, or regi- 
ments, all is unity subordinated. It 
follows that every chief of these units, 
in thinking of command, must think 
also of obedience. Before dictating 
his orders he must be inspired by 


those which he has received. And this 
brings us to a definition of the gen- 
eralissimo, which General Foch is to- 
day, the one man in the army who 
stands above and apart from all 
obedience. ‘The generalissimo alone 
creates the art, the strategy, in the 
complete sense of the word; all the 
others create the tactics, the prose. 
He alone is the composer and the 
chief of the orchestra, in which all the 
others play but a part.’ Thus General 
Foch explained many years ago to 
the military school the high position 
which he holds to-day in the Allied 
armies. He is the poet of war; his 
subordinates must content themselves 
with the prose. He alone is the com- 
poser, the chief of the orchestra. The 
battle which presently the Allies will 
win will be his composition, and when 
at last he conducts his own hymn of 
victory, the liberated world will hear 
it with a joyful gratitude. 

But General Foch puts a liberal 
interpretation upon discipline. When 
he says that all save the generalissimo 
must obey, he does not make light of 
obedience. It is not the slavish, un- 
thinking submission of the Germans 
that he has in his mind. ‘In war,’ he 
says, ‘it is a difficult thing to obey. 
Obedience is exacted in presence of the 
enemy, and in spite of the enemy, in 


‘the midst of danger, forced by the 


menace of the unknown.” And as the 
effectives increase, and with them 
times and spaces, the road to travel 
becomes longer and more difficult. 
Moreover, the command, in the strict 
sense of the word, loses its precision. 
It can always decide upon the result 
to be obtained, but not upon the ways 
and means whereby to arrive at it. 
The arrival of the numerous troops 
thus dispersed can only be guaranteed 
by leaving them liberty of action, or, 
in other words, by intellectual disci- 
pline, which shows and explains to 
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all the subordinates the end aimed at 
by their superior. Thus discipline be- 
comes intelligent and active, or rather 
initiative. And by this definition Gen- 
eral Foch insists upon an absolute 
cleavage between the German method 
and the method of the Allies. For the 
Germans obedience is a mechanical 
thing. The German soldiers follow 
their leaders in blind unquestioning 
obedience. They ask not, and they 
know not, whither they are going or 
why. To them the command is a kind 
of fetish which they worship in igno- 
rant silence, as savages worship their 
mysterious images. They are driven 
on to fight not by intelligence, but by 
fear— by fear of the punishment 
which follows failure; by fear of an 
unseen, unrealized power. At home in 
Germany, as at the front, the same 
senseless discipline may be observed. 
Thought is as closely fettered for 
civilians as action for the soldiers. 
All the newspapers are forced, at the 
word of command, to echo the same 
opinions, to advocate the same meas- 
ures. And then General Foch tells us 
that discipline must be initiative, that 
it must appeal to the character and 
to the mind; that it must imply an 
act of thought and of reflection; that 
it has nothing to do with immobility 
of intelligence, or the absence of 
thought, or the silence of the ranks. 
Or, to cite the General’s own words: 
“Who says chief means a man of 
character, that goes without saying; 
but means also a man capable of 
understanding, and contriving in order 
to obey. To the passive obedience of 
the last centuries we shall always op- 
pose an active obedience, the implicit 
consequence of an appeal addressed 
always to the initiative, and of the 
tactics of small independent masses.’ 


And if victory depends upon this high © 


discipline, then surely will victory 
fall to the Allies, who have never 
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believed that the whole duty of the 
soldier began and ended in passive 
obedience. 

And General Foch explains the 
word by defining what it is not. ‘To 
be disciplined,’ says he, ‘does not 
mean that the soldier commits no 
fault against discipline, that he com- 
mits no disorder. To be disciplined 
does not mean that the soldier exe- 
cutes the orders received in such 
measure as seems convenient, just, 
rational, or possible, but that he 
enters frankly into the thought and 
into the views of the chief who has 
given the order, that he takes all the 
steps humanly practicable to give his 
chief satisfaction. To be disciplined 
does not mean to keep silence, to 
abstain from action, or to do that 
only which the soldier thinks he may 
do without compromising himself; it is 
not the act of avoiding responsibili- 
ties, but rather of acting in the sense 
of the orders received, and for that 
purpose of finding in the mind, by 
research and reflection, the possibility 
of carrying these orders out, of finding 
in the character the energy to face 
the risks which the execution of the 
orders involves. In high places disci- 


pline equals activity of mind. Idle- 


ness of mind leads to indiscipline just 
as does insubordination. In one case 
as in the other the fact is a fault, and 
therefore culpable. Incapacity and 
ignorance are not alleviating circum- 
stances, for knowledge is within the 
reach of all who seek it.’ From ex- 
plaining what discipline is not, he 
proceeds to define what indeed it is: 
activity of mind to understand the 
views of a superior officer and to enter ° 
into these views, activity of mind to 
find the material means to realize 
these views, activity of mind to 
realize them in spite of the enemy’s 
attempt to preserve his own liberty 
of action. And since, as Xenophon 
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has said, ‘the art of war is to guard 
one’s liberty of action,’ in discipline 
clearly consists the principal strength 
of armies. 

His theory of the battle follows 
naturally from his sketch of the gen- 
eralissimo, his definition of discipline. 
For him the battle is no regular drama, 
such as is unfolded on the stage, or 
even in life, depending upon such 
variable causes as finish or abundance 
of details, upon the nature of the 
personages or the interest of the thesis, 
nor does it resemble the autumn ma- 
neeuvres in the methodical employ- 
ment of arms, each after its own 
fashion and in its own zone of action. 
It is the resultant of efforts, some 
victorious, others apparently fruitless, 
which converge, nevertheless, all of 
them, to the same end: the decision 
and the denouement, which alone give 
victory. Now, modern war, to arrive 
at its aim, to impose its will upon the 
enemy, knows but one means: the 
destruction of the adversary’s organ- 
ized forces. So we arrive at the battle, 
the only argument of war, the only 
proper end that may be given to 
strategical operations, and we begin 
by establishing the fact that, to ac- 
complish this object, the battle can- 
not be purely defensive. The results 
of a defensive battle are exclusively 
negative: it may check the enemy in 
his march; it may prevent him from 
achieving his immediate aim; but it 
never leads to his destruction, and so 
is powerless to achieve the wished-for 
victory. Such a battle makes neither 
conqueror nor conquered; it is but a 
game, which has to be begun all over 
again. It is an offensive, whether it 
be immediate, or whether it succeed a 
defensive battle, which alone can give 
useful results, and therefore every 
defensive battle must terminate with 
an offensive action, or there will be 
no result. An elementary notion, says 
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General Foch, but a notion so darkly 
obscured in 1870 that the French 
called those actions victories which 
merely enabled them to maintain 
their positions. Action, then, is the 
primordial law of the battle. Of dil 
faults one only is infamous — inaction. 

In what consists the combination of 
qualities which insures the victory? 
Is it in the losses which we inflict upon 
the enemy? Or is it in more and better 
guns, in the superiority of the ma- 
terials of war? General Foch says the 
battle is won by none of these things. 
‘Ninety thousand conquered men re- 
tire before ninety thousand conquer- 
ing men only because they have had 
enough, because they no longer believe 
in victory, because they are demoral- 
ized, at the end of their moral resist- 
ance.’ For General Foch it is a ques- 
tion of moral alone. He quotes with 
approval the memorable saying of 
Joseph de Maistre: ‘A battle lost is a 
battle which the army believes to be 
lost, for a battle cannot be lost ma- 
terially.’, Therefore it is morally that 
it is lost. But then it is also morally 
that it is gained, and we can prolong 
the aphorism thus: A battle gained is 
a battle in which the army refuses to 
admit itself beaten. All the evidence 
goes to prove the capital importance 
of moral in war. Cardot, Von der 
Goltz, Bugeaud (with his ‘O Moral 
Power, thou art the queen of armies!’), 
are of one opinion. ‘To conquer is to 
advance,’ said Frederick, and Joseph 
de Maistre, accepting the statement, 
asks: ‘But who is he who advances? 
It is he whose conscience and counte- 
nance makes the other side retreat.’ 
And General Foch gives it mathemat- 
ical expression: ‘War = department 
of moral force. Victory = moral su- 
periority in the conqueror; ‘moral 
depression in the conquered. Battle = 
the struggle of two wills.’ 

For our army to be victorious, then, 
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it must have a moral superior to that 
of its adversary, or the high command 
must impart it. The will to con- 
quer is the first condition of victory, 
and therefore the first duty of the 
soldier; and it is with this supreme 
resolution that the commander must 
inspire his men. Thence follows the 
importance of the generalissimo, the 
man who has the gifts of inspiration 
and command. And, as always, Gen- 
eral Foch quotes Napoleon to his 
purpose. ‘It was not the Roman 
legions which conquered Gaul,’ wrote 
the Emperor, ‘but Cesar. It was not 
the Carthaginian soldiers who made 
Rome tremble, but Hannibal. It was 
not the Macedonian phalanx which 
penetrated India, but Alexander. It 
was not the French army which 
reached the Weser and the Inn, but 
Turenne. It was not the Prussian 
soldiers who defended their country 


for seven years against the three most 
formidable powers in Europe; it was 


Frederick the Great.’ And _ history 
does no less than justice when it gives 
the praise of victory, the blame of 
defeat, to the generals who have com- 
manded their armies in the field. For 
it is in the influence of the command, 
in the enthusiasm communicated by 
it, that we must seek and find an 
explanation for the unconscious move- 
ments of masses of men, in these 
solemn moments when, in General 
Foch’s admirable phrase, ‘an army in 
the field, without knowing why, feels 
itself carried forward as though it 
were gliding on an inclined plane.’ 
We can only hope that such a solemn 
moment may come presently to the 
armies of the Allies, that General 
Foch’s influence and enthusiasm, com- 
municated to them all, will move them 
unconsciously to the goal of victory. 
Force of soul in the commander, a 
high moral in the soldier — without 
these no army can hope to conquer. 


‘armies.’ 
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Or, as General Foch sums it up, ‘No 
victory is possible without a vigorous 
command, greedy of responsibilities 
and ready for bold enterprises, pos- 
sessing and inspiring in all the energy 
and resolution to go to the very end, 
without personal action rendered in 
good will, without judgment, without 
freedom of spirit (in the midst of 
danger) — gifts natural in the highly 
endowed man, in the general born, 
advantages acquired by work and 
reflection in the ordinary man.’ But 
here General Foch speaks the neces- 
sary word of warning. A good general 
does not fight for the sake of fighting. 
‘If the will to conquer is necessary to 
engage a battle with any chance of 
success, the generalissimo is criminal 
to engage or accept it without the 
superior will which gives to all direc- 
tion and impulsion. And if the battle 
is imposed upon him by inevitable 
circumstances, he must decide to 
fight and to conquer all the same.’ 
For let it be remembered that in suc- 
cess or failure we reap the reward of 
our qualities or pay the penalty of our 
faults. For in reality, as General 
Foch concludes, ‘the great events of 
history, the disasters which it records 
in some of its pages, such as the 
destruction of the French power in 
1870, are never accidents but rather 
the results of superior and general 
causes, such as the forgetfulness of 
the commonest moral and intellectual 
truths, or the abandonment of the 
activity of mind and body which 
constitute the life and health of 
That conclusion all will ap- 
prove; by that test — superior activ- 
ity of mind and body — we are con- 
tent to be tried, and we await the 
issue of the conflict with Germany in 
tranquil confidence of spirit. 

And since it is essential to demoral- 
ize the enemy, how, asks General 
Foch, shall this be achieved? A pas- 
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sage from Xenophon, whom he con- 
stantly cites with respect, helps to 
solve the problem. ‘Whatever is,’ 
says the Greek writer, ‘the less clearly 
it is foreseen, the more it causes pleas- 
ure or fear. Nowhere is this more 
plainly evident than in war, where 
surprise strikes with terror even those 
who are by far the stronger’— strikes 
them with that cold terror which 
descends upon the stoutest heart, 
freezes it, and persuades it that it is 
vanquished. And surprise is fatal to 
an enemy, because it robs him of the 
possibility of reflection and of discus- 
sion. Now the development of the 
idea of surprise may appear in several 
forms and shapes. A new weapon of 
war may insure it, though new 
weapons are hard to come by. Ora 
sudden appearance of a force larger 
than the adversary’s may do the 
work, or a concentration of forces 


upon a point at which the adversary 
is not ready instantaneously to parry 


the blow. But if the method be 
various, its aim is always to produce 
the same moral effect upon the enemy: 
terror, by creating in him, at the 
swift apparition of unexpected and 
incontestably powerful means, the 
sentiment of impotence, the convic- 
tion that he cannot conquer — that 
is to say, that he is conquered. And 
this supreme blow of unexpected 
vigor need not be directed upon the 
whole of the enemy’s army. For an 
army is an animate and organized 
being. But who says organism says a 
collection of organs, of which the 
health and well-being are necessary to 
the life of the individual, and of which 
the loss, even of a single one, leads to 
death. Thus we arrive at the neces- 
sity of a supreme blow delivered at 
one point, since, as Napoleon said, 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
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‘it suffices for victory to be stronger 
at a given point at a given moment’; 
or, as General Foch sums up the 
battle, ‘a manceuvre, which aims at 
the action, intentional, resolute, sud- 
den and energetic, of masses of troops 
upon a chosen point.’ 

Thus General Foch believes that the 
issue of war depends rather upon 
moral and spiritual than upon ma- 
terial forces. The genius of the com- 
mander, united to the soldier’s will to 
win, makes victory certain. That 
which he has taught in his books he 
has illustrated upon the field of battle. 
He is no armchair soldier, content 
with mere knowledge and doctrine. 
Rather he is a generalissimo who 
knows that the lessons which are 
profitable to-day must be learned in 
the history of the past. And his own 
actions justify his method. What he 
did at the Battle of the Marne will 
never be forgotten, and with such 
skill did he apply his theory of ma- 
nceeuvre about fixed points at the Yser, 
that he attacked the enemy with six 
army corps against thirteen, and 
brought off the victory. Such is the 
man into whose wise hands the desti- 
nies of Europe and the world have 
been placed; and we know that, when 
the moment comes to strike the final 
blow, to plan the surprise which shall 
strike terror into a demoralized foe, 
he will triumphantly deliver with all 
simplicity, brutality, and vigor the 
decisive attack, which, says he, ‘is 
the supreme argument of the modern 
battle — a struggle of nations, fight- 
ing for their lives, their independence, 
or some less noble interest — fighting 
on each side with all their means, with 
all their passions, masses of men and 
of passions which it is our business to 
defeat and to destroy.’ 
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BY ©. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD 


SEA power must and will win the 
great war. I do not say this because I 
am a sailor; nor is it a mere optimistic 
prophecy, with the view of heartening 
and cheering those who are becoming 
war weary and despondent at the 
length of the war and the still nebu- 
lous prospect of peace. The state- 
ment is founded upon the indisputable 
teaching of history, coupled with the 
present distribution of sea power in 
the whole world. 

Those who command the services 
of the English and American navies 


(to say nothing of the French, Italian, 
and Japanese navies) have it in their 


power to say: ‘No German flag 
shall ever again be seen upon the 
oceans of the world. No German 
shall ever again show his nose outside 
of Central Europe, and no ton of 
tropical or semi-tropical produce shall 
enter Germany, until the German 
Government agrees to any terms of 
peace — the most rigid and exacting 
—which it may be our pleasure to 
dictate. And when we do dictate 
them, we shall take care that there 
are guarantees for their fulfilment, 
other than scraps of paper.’ 

Will this pressure of sea power bring 
Germany to her knees, and win the 
war for the Allies? I do not doubt for 
a moment that it will: nor do I doubt 
that the Kaiser and all his satellites 
know it; for they are not fools, though 
they may be rogues. Moreover, the 
- knowledge of it quite accounts for all 
their bluster about the return of their 
tropical colonies. Their claim to be 
allowed to dump their manufactured 
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goods wherever they please, without 
restriction or tariff of any sort against 
them; and their oft-repeated cry of 
‘No economic boycott after the war.’ 

The economic boycott, properly ap- 
plied, by the full exercise of that sea 
power which is now in the hands of the 
Allies, is the one thing which will 
eventually bring Germany to book. 
It is the thing of all others which she 
dreads, and which she will fight as 
long as she is able in order to prevent. 
And then, when she is beaten and 
can fight no longer, she will cry to 
heaven. to save her from an economic 
boycott. She will appeal, with her 
well-developed hypocrisy, to the ten- 
der hearts of the Allies, to refrain from 
such a cruel and wicked act as the 
economic punishment of a_ great, 
highly educated, beneficent, progres- 
sive, and chivalrous country which is 
charged with the divine mission of 
enlightening and morally developing, 
not only Europe, but the whole world. 
The quality of mercy is not strained; 
and Germany will be entitled to 
mercy — precisely the same mercy 
which she has shown to Belgium and 
to the occupied parts of Northern 
France. No less, and no more. 

The question will no doubt be 
asked, if it is not possible for Ger- 
many to exist and flourish as a Great 
Power, even if cut off from all access 
to tropical and semi-tropical products; 
whether, in short, she cannot get all 
she wants from Russia and the other 
lands she has conquered, including, of 
course, Turkey. - This is the crux of 
the problem, and upon the answer to 
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this question will depend the ability, 
or otherwise, of sea power to win the 
war. Certainly Russia cannot supply 
even semi-tropical raw material; and 
Turkey is being steadily hunted north 
out of her semi-tropical possessions, 
which, indeed, were never in a posi- 
tion to supply 5 per cent of Germany’s 
wants. 

Can Germany get through to the 
open sea via conquered Russia, Si- 
beria, and Vladivostok? Certainly 
not. Japan will take care of that. 
Japan does not want to see mailed 
fists or German bagmen interfering 
any more in her part of the world. 
So the great Oriental enterprise, upon 
which the Kaiser sent his only brother, 
just twenty years ago, may now be 
considered an absolute failure, not 
likely to be attempted again for many 
a long year. Sea power will forbid 
it. And the loss of Kiou Chow. must 


be a bitter pill indeed for Prince 


Henry. I was in China when he 
seized it by orders from his brother. 
I met him frequently, and great was 
his triumph and jubilation at getting 
such a slice of territory and such a 
fine harbor as compensation for the 
alleged murder of two German mis- 
sionaries. But this is a digression 
from the question I wish to discuss — 
viz.: Can Germany be a great, rich, 
commercial power without the means 
of access to those raw materials which 
tropical countries alone produce? 
Without going into minute details 
of all the raw materials which come 
from the tropics, and hence must be 
sea-borne for Germany, and are, in 
varying degree, more or less essential 
for her manufacturers; and without 
noticing such luxuries as tea, cocoa, 
coffee, for which substitutes such as 
acorns have been discovered, let us 
fix upon three staple commodities 
which the tropics alone produce: palm 
oil, rubber, and cotton. Are there any 


substitutes for these which can be 
found in land-locked Europe? It has 
been reported that synthetic rubber 
has been made in Germany. So it is 
possible — though J submit not prob- 
able — that she will be able to get 
on all right without imported rubber. 
But can she make synthetic oil? 
Without being either a chemist or an 
expert in manufactures, I have been 
told that no country can be a great 
manufacturing producer without a 
sufficiency of vegetable oils. And even 
if Germany can herself grow, or cause 
her conquered slaves to grow, a suffi- 
ciency of oil seeds, in addition to 
enough food to supply her wants, how 
is she going to dispose of her manu- 
factures, so long as she is cut off from 
the sea? Will ruined Russia or im- 
poverished Turkey buy her goods? 
I think not. 

A few years before this war was 
rushed upon Europe, the Kaiser 
grandiloquently announced to all 
whom it might concern that Ger- 
many’s future was on the sea; and he 
then set to work with feverish haste 
to build a great war navy, which was 
to rival that of England and even 
if not quite so strong as that of ‘the 
greatest sea power,’ the latter — 
having extensive possessions to defend 
in many seas — would have to dis- 
perse her forces to such an extent 
that the German navy might hope 
to gain, by a sudden dash, an at 
least temporary command of the nar- 
row seas, which could then be used 
either to cover an invasion or to sup- 
port such other military strategy as 
the great general staff might decide 
to adopt. Even before the Kaiser 
launched his mighty war navy, the 
two great German mercantile com- 
panies had covered the oceans of the 
world with as splendid a fleet of mer- 
chant ships, both passenger and carge 
boats, as those that sailed under any 
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other flag. They traded and carried 
passengers, in luxurious floating pal- 
aces, on every ocean of the world. 
They dumped their German manu- 
factures, without let or hindrance, in 
every continent and on every island, 
of every nationality that could afford 
to pay for them. They not only had 
absolute freedom of the open seas, but 
freedom of the ports and the markets 
of their rivals in trade: markets which 
had been firmly established half a 
century before the first flag of the 
German Empire appeared upon the 
ocean. 

Freedom of the seas! Germany had 
unrestricted freedom of the seas. 
What more, then, did she want? 
Could it have been green-eyed jeal- 
ousy which rankled in her proud 
bosom at the sight of the Union Jack 
flying over Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Hongkong, and _ other 


Singapore, 
British possessions and coaling sta- 
tions, where German ships were sup- 
plied with the best Welsh steam coal 
on the same terms as English ships? 
Undoubtedly it was jealousy, com- 


bined with an insatiable desire to 
dominate the whole world, both by 
land and sea. Nothing save jealousy 
and the lust of a ‘pride-swol’n rob- 
ber’ could have caused Germany to 
be dissatisfied with the conditions 
under which her rapidly expanding 
mercantile marine enjoyed liberty to 
trade with all nationalities in every 
sea. And from England in particular 
— as noted above — she received un- 
restricted hospitality at all our coaling 
stations and in all our colonies, not- 
withstanding that she was our princi- 
pal rival in ocean commerce, cutting 
rates against us with the assistance 
of government subsidies. 

And how did Germany repay our 
hospitality? I will give one instance, 
which came under my own observa- 
tion. Hongkong is a British Crown 
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Colony. It is a free port, free to all 
nations. It is the great entrepot for 
the rich trade of Southern China; 
and this trade has been in the hands 
of English merchants for the best 
part of a century. But towards the 
close of the nineteenth century, Ger- 
man merchants had begun to pick up 
a considerable share of the South 
China trade; making Hongkong their 
headquarters, and enjoying the naval 
and military protection of England 
to the fullest extent. -The German 
community had a club of their own 
at Hongkong, rich, flourishing, and 
exclusively German, wherein German 
merchants carried out their plans for 
ousting English merchants from as 
much as possible of the South China 
trade which the latter had hitherto 
controlled. All fair in love and com- 
merce. Perhaps so. Yet civilized 
nations are usually supposed to show 
some regard for the sacred rights of 
hospitality. Even nomadic and law- 
less tribes do so. But this is what our 
German guests at Hongkong did. I 
was there and I saw it. In December, 
1899, General Buller was defeated by 
the Boers before Colenso. He lost 
nearly two whole batteries of field 
guns, and Lord Roberts’s only son 
was killed while trying to save them. 
On the arrival of the telegraphic 
report of this disaster, the German 
Hongkong Club gave a banquet to 
the German community. Resounding 
cheers issued from the banqueting 
hall, and the clubhouse was illumi- 
nated with. colored lights. If England 
ever again puts herself in a position 
which could admit of a repetition of 
such a cowardly insult, every English- 
man will deserve to be ‘smitten in 
the hinder parts and put to a perpetual 
shame.’ But she need not do so, as 
long as sea power remains in her 
hands. 

There is one other point, connected 
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with the exercise of sea power, which 
I should like to notice. I have heard 
it suggested that even if England and 
her Allies maintain command of the 
sea (above water) and forbid Ger- 
many to trade (above water) for a 
certain number of years, as a suitable 
punishment for her long catalogue of 
dastardly maritime crimes, she would 
still be able to carry on a profitable 
trade (under water) in submarines. 
This, however, is a complete delusion, 
which can only be entertained by 
those who are ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles of naval architec- 
ture. The very nature of the sub- 
marine renders her incapable of ever 
becoming a commercially successful 
cargo carrier, as she must be about 
nine-tenths sunk before she begins to 
take in any cargo. Moreover, sub- 
marines are expensive vessels to build; 
and any old oblong box of a tramp 
trader would carry as much cargo as 
ten submarines that have yet been 
built, or are likely to be built. The 
voyage of a German commerial sub- 
marine to America was merely eye- 
wash, and took in nobody, least of 
all the Americans. No. The sub- 
marine can never become a commer- 
cial rival to the surface ship. She is 
essentially a weapon of destruction; 
an effective disguise for the cowardly 
assassin. 


The 


well-known 


‘naval expert,’ 
Mr. Cope Cornford, tells us, in an 
article on ‘the freedom of the seas,’ * 
that 

No nation can be prevented from build- 


ing submarines and aeroplanes. It must 
be anticipated that every maritime nation 
will maintain a force of submarines until 
the nations of the world agree to disarm — 
probably a far-distant contingency. There- 
fore every maritime nation will be able to 
hold up overseas traffic at will. 


I quite agree that the international 
agreement to disarm is a very far 
* National Review, March, 1918. 
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distant contingency: but that does 
not appear to me to be a sufficient 
reason why the great majority of the 
maritime powers should not decree 
that all submarine warfare is illegal, 
and enforce their decree by making 
instant war on any nation that adopts 
it; and further, that the crews of all 
submarines should be treated as 
pirates. ‘ 

Before this war broke out, it was 
very generally assumed that sub- 
marines would only be used as other 
warships are used among civilized 
nations — viz., to fire at enemy war 
ships, and not at traders, passenger 
ships, and hospital ships. But as 
Germany has thought proper to use 
this new weapon in a way which 
equals, if not surpasses, the most 
brutal and cold-blooded murders of 
the old-time pirates of the Spanish 
Main, it is surely time that civiliza- 
tion cried halt! and laid its embargo 
on all submarine warfare, as being 
no better than well-poisoning, or 
gouging out the eyes of prisoners. 

Have the civilized nations — of 
course not including Germany — the 
will and the power to abolish sub- 
marine warfare? We hear a great 
deal about the League of Nations to 
‘enforce’ peace. How? By war? 
Very well, then, let the league decree 
that submarine warfare is piracy. It 
will be the first step in the right direc- 
tion, end entirely in the interest of 
humanity. For it is but common 
sense and strict justice that the crew 
of a submarine which sinks at sight 
should be shot at sight — when 
caught. 

Some of our politicians have re- 
peatedly asserted that we are not out 
to smash Germany: that Germany 
must not be smashed, but peace must 
be made by agreement, else there will 
be a lasting bitterness between the 
two nations which will soon lead to 
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another war even more terrible than 
this one. But if there is one thing 
more certain than another, it is that 
if we do not smash Germany she will 
smash us. For it is not in human 
nature —and certainly not in Ger- 
man human nature — ever to forgive 
us for stepping into the war, con- 
trary to her expectations, and up- 
setting all her magnificent schemes of 
conquest. For this act we can never 
expect forgiveness. 

Finally, I submit that the smashing 
process should at least go far enough 
to insure the retrocession of Heligo- 
land. It is quite easy to be wise after 
the event; yet it is tolerably certain 
that if we, in a moment of amiable 
weakness, had not made Germany a 
present of that little island, we should 
never have had to endure the present 
era of submarine piracy. Whatever 
other clauses may be included in the 
‘peace by agreement,’ Heligoland 
must come back to us, and we must 
fight on until we get it; for the pos- 
session of that rock is as vital to our 
existence as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
The key of the mad dog’s kennel must 
be in our pocket, for there is no 
knowing when the evil beast will get 

The Contemporary Review 
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another attack of hydrophobia, or — 
to be more precise —‘subhydropho- 
bia’; and if we hold Heligoland we 
can keep him locked up. 

I have taken for my text ‘Sea 
Power Wins,’ and I note with satisfac- 
tion that this view is confirmed by a 
distinguished American sailor. Speak- 
ing lately at a Navy League dinner, 
Admiral Sims, U.S.A., said: 

This war is going to be decided by sea 
power. ... Russia has gone out. If Italy 
is forced off the map, and gallant France 
is overrun, there remain Great Britain, her 
colonies, and ourselves, and that is a com- 
bination that cannot be beaten. 


Worthy disciple of Mahan! 


P.S. Amsterdam, May 13. 

In the recent debate in the Reich- 
stag on the Naval Estimates, accord- 
ing to the Vorwdrts, Herr Kapp 
(Conservative) said: 


In view of the great success of our 
U-boats we must not allow ourselves to be 
induced on the conclusion of peace to 
agree to restrict the use of U-boats by 
international regulations. We need this 
weapon for the maintenance of German 
power at sea. The destruction of the 
British flag is the main aim of our U-boat 
war. 
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BY M. E. FRANCIS (MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL) 


CHAPTER XVI 


Rosie waited in Branston Church 
porch while Solomon pursued his in- 
quiries at the night school. He was 
only absent a very few minutes, and 
when he returned the girl could see, 
even by the waning light, that he was 
much agitated. 

‘He wasn’t there, Id’ ’low,’ she said, 
noting that he seemed to be casting 
about in his mind for words wherewith 
to convey an unsatisfactory report. 

‘My dear,’ rejoined the farmer ner- 
vously, ‘I do advise ’ee to go home- 
along straight off. The chap is n’t 
worth botherin’ about.’ 

‘He is n’t there, then?’ repeated 
Rosie in the same dull tone. 

‘No,’ rejoined Solomon almost sul- 
lenly, as though goaded with the 
admission, ‘he is n’t there, an’ what’s 
more he’ve never been there except 
the one Sunday when you did take 
en yourself.’ 

Rosie gasped, unable to believe in 
such appalling duplicity. 

‘He’ve never been there!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Then all what he was tellin’ 
us about bein’ kept on by the teacher 
arter the others had gone, an’ goin’ 
a bit sooner to run through the lesson 
first : 

‘All lies,’ interrupted Solomon, 
bringing down his hand heavily on 
the railing which surrounded the 
churchyard. ‘There, I don’t believe 
there ever was sich a liar. Come 
straight home-along, that’s my ad- 
vice, and put en out o’ your head. 
You be well shut on sich a rascal.’ 

Rosie paused for a moment before 


replying, her very stillness betoken- 
ing a depth of feeling which struck 
Blanchard with dismay. 

‘Don’t ’ee take on like that, 
maidie,’ he urged. ‘You’m well shut 
of him, I tell ’ee. He mid ha’ broke 
your heart an’ disgraced ye if he 
did n’t kill you wi’ his wickedness. 
Let’s be steppin’ home. I’ll be ready 
for en when he do come back.’ 

‘No, Mr. Blanchard,’ rejoined Rosie 
sturdily. ‘Let’s carry out what us 
did set out to do. I do want to see for 
myself.’ She gave a little shudder and 
then spoke more quickly, as though 
reasoning with herself. {Thic tale 
about the maid midden’t be true if 
the rest is. He’s bad in other ways 
what you don’t know. He’s a poacher 
an’ he’s a thief — in little small ways,’ 
she added, catching herself up, ‘eggs 
an’ chicken an’ sich like. I’ve 
charged en wi’ it often, an’ he’ve 
promised for to give it up same as he 
did promise to go to night school. 
But ’— here her voice faltered for the 
first time — ‘I d’ truly think it’s me 
he loves. I can’t believe he’d take up 
wi’ any other maid. I ’on’t believe 
without I see it wi’ my own eyes!’ 

‘Very well, then, come along,’ re- 
joined Solomon grimly. 

Through the darkening street they 
went, and under the railway bridge 
and up the long, steep hill, the two 
previous occasions on which she had 
ascended it standing out vividly in 
Rosie’s memory. But she strove to 
banish the bitter thoughts which 
surged within her, and to cling des- 
perately to the one faint hope which 
remained. Rufe did love her — he 
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would be true to her if to nothing 
else. 

They had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before a sudden thought struck 
her. 

‘I’d like to go by Water-Course 
Lane,’ she said, ‘if ye don’t mind 
goin’ that way, Mr. Blanchard.’ 

“T is awful stony,’ rejoined he, 
‘an’ *t is dark, an’ there’s them 
trampin’ folks at the carner ; 

‘I do want to go past the gypsies’ 
place,’ rejoined she quickly, using the 
word which he had avoided. ‘I’ve a 
fancy he mid ha’ gone.there. He did 
meet a bwoy-chap once what belonged 
to them, an’ they did seem to get 
awful thick in a minute, an’ thic chap 
did say there was another lad what 
was a cousin 0” Rufe’s.’ 

‘Dear heart alive!’ groaned the 
farmer. ‘Ye did ought to ha’ telled I 
that, my maid.’ 


‘*K-es,’ agreed Rosie, ‘but I were — 
I were ashamed.’ 
‘They ’re a rough lot,’ 


protested 
Solomon. ‘They mid all be drunk. 
’T is n’t a place to take a young maid.’ 

‘I d’ “low you'll take care o’ me,’ 
said Rosie. 

Solomon’s heart gave a sudden leap, 
and he grasped his oak stick tightly. 
At the girl’s look, unconsciously con- 
fiding, he felt ready to ‘take on’ the 
whole camp single-handed. 

No more was said, while they re- 
traced their steps a little way and then 
turned into the rough track which led 
past the water-course. Rosie stumbled 
once or twice in the darkness, and the 
farmer’s big hand grasped her elbow. 
The moon rose presently, and as they 
approached the gypsy encampment 
the land was flooded with light. In 
contrast to the purity of its radiance 
and to the stillness of the evening 
were the sounds which fell upon their 
ears as they drew near. Coarse voices, 
loud laughter, mingled with snatches 
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of song, the husky notes betraying 
the inebriated condition of the 
singers. 

‘I do scarce like to let ’ee go on,’ 
said Solomon, clutching her arm. 

Almost as he spoke a voice familiar 
to them both rang out: 

‘Come along, Bet, my beauty; if 
we’m to get those partridges ’t is 
time we started.’ 

‘Stand back,’ whispered the farmer, 
quickly pulling Rosie into the deep 
shadow of the hedge. 

Almost immediately, dining a gap 
a little higher up, leaped Rufe’s lithe 
figure, followed by that of a girl whose 
ragged print dress showed a moment 
in the moonlight as she sprang after 
him into the lane. 

‘Throw me the net, will ye, Tim?’ 
called Rufe. 

As they stood for a moment watch- 
ing, the watchers saw him fling an 
arm round the girl’s neck. 

The farmer would have sprung for- 
ward, but Rosie restrained him. 

‘Mr. Blanchard, I do dare ’ee to 
show yourself now,’ she whispered 
fiercely. ‘Do you want to shame me 
before all that crew?’ 

‘Catch hold,’ cried Tim’s voice, and 
a dark object flew through the air, 
being caught by the girl. 

‘Now let’s be off,’ resumed Rufe 
joyously. ‘Give us a kiss first, my 
beauty.’ 

Again Solomon made an impulsive 
movement, and again Rosie restrained 
him. 

While they waited for the receding 
figures to disappear they were regaled 
with a further selection of tipsy mirth 
and music, interrupted suddenly by 
a discordant, angry voice. 

‘They'll be quarreling in a min- 
ute,’ said Solomon quickly. ‘Let’s get 
out o’ this.’ 

They retraced their steps rapidly, 
neither speaking until they reached 
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the high road, Solomon’s thirst for 
vengeance increasing with every 
stride. 

‘But the chap’ll lose nothin’ by 
waitin’,’ he said to himself. 

Rosie discarded his support when 
they found themselves on the moonlit 
road, and pausing, covered her face 
with her hands. 

‘Don’t ’ee take on,’ said Solomon, 
his vengeful thoughts swallowed up 
by the yearning desire to console her. 
‘He’s bad through an’ through, an’ 
*t is so well you’ve found en out now 
afore it was too late. Put en out o’ 
your mind — he were never what ye 
did think en.’ 

“°’T is that what do make I fit to die 
wi’ shame,’ she cried. ‘I did love en — 
I did love that! ’T isn’t only the 
thought o’ he bein’ wicked an’ 
treecherous, ’t is seein’ en wi’ thic 
wench — one o’ that crew — puttin’ 
his arm round her, kissin’ her dirty 
face — oh!’ She hid her face in her 
hands once more. 

Solomon, at a loss to know how to 
convey his sympathy, patted her on 
the shoulder and shook his head, the 
picture of distress. 

‘““Give us a kiss, my beauty! 
repeated Rosie, suddenly dropping her 
hands and stamping on the road. 
“Oh, oh, the very words he did so often 
say to I. There, I do feel as if I 
could never wash my face clean. I — 
I — if I could burn his kisses off I’d 
do it. I wish I was dead, Mr. Blanch- 
ard, that I do! For I do feel as if 
I could never hold up my head again.’ 

‘Stuff an’ rubbidge!’ cried Solomon 
stoutly. ‘The shame’s all his an’ not 
yours, my dear. It do make no dif- 
ference to what you be, no more nor 
thic gypsy camp do make to the 
reservoy. The water be just so pure 
an’ sweet, an’ us be as ready to 
drink it as if these dirty rascals was 
a thousand mile away. Come, we’d 
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best be steppin’, else Granma’ll be 
frightened.’ 

Rosie walked along beside him, a 
little comforted by his sturdy cham- 
pionship. 

‘Granma an’ Dad an’ everyone, 
they was right after all,’ she said 
presently. : 

‘An’ I was wrong, I d’ ’low,’ ad- 
mitted Solomon penitently. ‘I did 
think there was good in the chap. I 
did think ’t was a pity ye should n’t 
follow your fancy. I was wishful for 
to help ’ee — an’ now I’ve a-hurt ’ee,’ 
he added despondently. 

Rosie drew in her breath sharply. 

‘*°T was best to know,’ she ‘said. 
‘If it had n’t fell out this way I mid ha’ 
gone on thinkin’ on him an’ trustin’ 
en, an’ dreamin’ > She broke off, 
choked, and no more was said till they 
reached the house, where Granma was 
sitting knitting by the kitchen fire. 
She looked up as they entered, glanced 
quickly from one to the other, and 
then said: 

‘Mrs. Hunt were n’t a-tellin’ lies 
altogether this time, then?’ 

‘No,’ said the farmer, clearing his 
throat. 

Granma, stifling her curiosity with 
a superhuman effort, rose and lit a 
small hand-lamp. 

‘Well, you’ll be ready for your bed, 
Rosie, my dear,’ she said cheerfully. 
‘An’ I be very sleepy myself. Ye’ll 
tell me all about it in the marnen. 
Be you goin’ to turn in, Farmer?’ 

‘Not just yet,’ said Solomon grimly. 
‘Ill smoke a pipe first.’ 

Rosie preceded her grandmother up 
the narrow stairs, but when they 
reached their bedroom turned and 
faced her. 

‘I don’t ever want to name thic 
chap again,’ she said. ‘When I do see 
en to-morrow [’ll tell en I be done wi’ 
en. I should think he’ll go of hisself, 
but if he don’t I’ll go — I'll go home 
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to Dad an’ Mother, though I’m sure 
I don’t know how I’m to look ’em i’ 
the face.’ 

‘I should think he’ll go,’ said Mrs. 
Bond with an odd look which Rosie, in 
her agitation, did not notice. ‘Farm- 
er’ll see as he don’t trouble you no 
more. You an’ me can bide to River- 
ton if that’s all. I don’t want to part 
with ’ee just yet, love.’ 

‘Riverton!’ exclaimed the girl, and 
then she flung herself face downwards 
on the bed; her shoulders began to 
heave. 

Granma, sitting down on the bed, 
put her withered arms about her and 
drew the flushed face on to her 
bosom. 

“There, my dear,’ she crooned, 
‘there, there, love, don’t ’ee fret, don’t 
ee worrit about nothin’. Ye shan’t 
be troubled no more whatever falls 
out. Ye shall do jist what ye do like. 
Granma’ll stand by you. Lard love 
"ee, ye do mind I so much o’ myself 
when I were a young maid. I can feel 
for ’ee. I did make the mistake, too, 
o’ thinkin’ a good-for-nothin’ chap 
were good for summat, an’ when I 
did find en out I did carry on jist 
same as you.’ 

“He could n’t ha’ been so treecher- 
ous as Rufe,’ sobbed Rosie, looking 
up with eyes very bright through 
her tears. ‘I don’t believe there could 
be two men so deceivin’!’ 

‘Perhaps he were n’t altogether that 
bad,’ conceded Granma. ‘But he 
was n’t good for much.’ 

She proceeded to relate certain 
shortcomings of that bygone lover, 
and Rosie, miserable though she was, 
listened not without interest. The old 
woman, with tender hands, helped 
her to divest herself of her clothes, 
and when they got into bed once 
more flung her arms about her in the 
darkness. 

“There, love, if you could know 
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how I’ve prayed that ye mid find thic 
chap out. I was pure terrified thinkin’ 
what mid happen. Ye don’t know 
what a terr’ble thing it is to be tied 
for life to.a bad man. The Lard has 
rescued ye; I do thank en for it wi’ all 
my heart; I do thank en that you’re 
safe.’ ; 

Solomon, having smoked a pipe, 
tapped out the ashes on the hearth 
and rose. The house was very still. 
He kicked off his shoes, and, lamp in 
hand, went softly upstairs to Rufe’s 
attic. The lad’s possessions, few and 
disreputable, lay scattered about, and 
Solomon, with a deeply disgusted air, 
assembled and rolled them up in his 
shabby overcoat. With this bundle 
under his arm he once more descended 
the stairs, and making up the fire, 
sat over it, dozing now and then, till 
the familiar creak of the yard gate 
caused him to start up broad awake. 

The gray light of dawn was coming 
through the partially shuttered win- 
dows. Rufe, opening the door, in a 
semi-intoxicated condition, was sur- 
prised, as he stumbled over the 
threshold, to find a long arm shoot 
out at him from the dim interior, the 
exclamation which he would have 
uttered being choked by a large hand 
being clapped over his mouth. 

‘No noise now, my lad,’ said a stern 
voice; ‘you an’ me have a little bit 
o’ business to settle, but us’ll settle 
it out o’ door. Out wi’ ye now, an’ 
come along quiet.’ 

Rufe, sobered by the shock, strug- 
gled with all his might, but lithe and 
active though he was, he could not 
wriggle free of Solomon’s herculean 
grip, while the pressure of the hand 
upon his mouth was suffocating. 
Without another word the farmer 
dragged him across the yard and up 
the lane to a field on the other side 
of the high road, where, dropping his 
hand, he paused for a moment or two 
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to allow the youth to recover his 
breath, and incidentally to regain his 
own. 

‘Now then,’ he thundered, ‘I d’ “low 
ye’ll guess why I’ve a-brought ye 
here? I be a-goin’ for to. thrash ’ee 
praper, an’ I’ll tell ’ee what’s for. 
I did go tonight school this evenin’, an’ 
-I did foller on up Water-Course Lane, 
an’ I did see an’ hear ye carryin’ on 
wi’ thic dalled gippo wench. Ye little 
treecherous scamp! “Gie us a kiss, 
my beauty.” Here’s for that kiss, an’ 
here’s for the night school, an’ 
here’s for the lyin’ words ye’ve 
spoke to them what trusted ye!’ 

Blows rained about Rufe’s writhing 
form; he fought with wild-cat fury, 
but was no match for Solomon, who 
only released him when the stick, 
breaking in half, flew from his hand. 

‘Now ye can take yourself off!’ 
he cried savagely, as Rufe, at length 
thoroughly cowed, began to limp 
away. ‘An’ don’t ye dare ever show 
your face here again, or I’ll gie ye 
in charge to the police for poachin’ 
and thievin’, ye vagabond, if I don’t 
break every bwone in your body first.’ 

Having satisfied himself that Rufe 
was slinking in the direction of the 
town, he picked up the fragments of 
his stick and turned homewards. 


CHAPTER XVII 


‘She d’ seem to be a-bearin’ up 
better nor I did expect,’ said Solomon, 
but he gazed anxiously at Mrs. Bond 
for confirmation of this statement. 

**E-es,’ she agreed cheerfully. ‘’T 


was more a relief nor a trouble to her 


to find he was gone.’ 

Rosie had gone to bed early o on the 
night following Rufe’s departure, and 
the farmer, sitting opposite Mrs. 
Bond, had broken a silence during 
which he had ruminated profoundly. 

‘I did look for her to be terr’ble 


undone,’ he said, after another interval - 
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of meditation. ‘I were half afraid she 
mid be tempted to overlook it. She 
were terr’ble set on thic rascal, Mrs. 
Bond.’ 

Granma sniffed, but made no re- 
joinder. Solomon shifted uneasily in 
his chair and resumed: 

“She do look bad too. I wonder if 
she’s just a-puttin’ on that she don’t 
care — out of pride like?’ 

‘I should n’t say that,’ returned 
Mrs. Bond, after an interval during 
which she had counted her stitches. 
“’T is a upset for she, I d’ ‘low, but 
Lard love ’ee, Mr. Blanchard, she 
must ha’ seen it comin’, She knowed 
thick chap were a scamp.’ 

**E-es,’ agreed Solomon; ‘she did 
say he was a poacher an’ a thief in 
little things sich as chickens an’ eggs.’ 

‘I did cure en o’ robbin’ nests, 
though,’ said the old lady, laughing 
delightedly, and she proceeded to 
relate with much gusto the incident 
of the addled egg; but the farmer 
seemed scarcely to appreciate the 
humor of the anecdote; he was again. 
reflecting gloomily and profoundly. 

‘I d’ ’low she’ll be wantin’ to go 
home-along now,’ he observed pres- 
ently in a depressed tone. 

Granma cocked her head sideways, 
her black eyes twinkling, but Solomon 
was gazing into the fire and did not 
notice her expression. 

‘Well,’ she said in an indifferent 
tone, after a pause, ‘I would n’t be too 
sure. She do seem to dread the 
thought o’ seein’ her Dad, poor maid, 
an’ she don’t fancy the notion o’ goin’ 
back to Riverton neither. When she 
was tellin’ me she was afeard her 
father an’ mother ’ud be a-crowin’ 
over her, I did propose that her an’ 
me mid go back to Riverton. But she 
says, “Riverton!” she says, an’ she 
did throw herself face downwards on 
the bed an’ burst out a-cryin’.’ 

‘Ah-h-h!’ groaned Solomon, deeply 
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sympathetic. ‘Ye see, poor maid, she 
did come to Riverton wi’ her head so 
full o’ the chap. “If it had n’t fell out 
this way,”’ she did say to I yesterday, 
““T mid ha’ gone on trustin’ en an’ 
dreamin’.”” She’d not like goin’ back 
to the place where she did come so full 
o’ lovin’ trust.’ 

Again Mrs. Bond’s eyes twinkled, 
but when she spoke it was in a casual 
tone. 

‘Maybe not. She did say to I this 
marnen as she was n’t in no hurry to 
shift. She did say: “I would n’t like 
for to disoblige Mr. Blanchard. He’s 
been so kind,” she did say. “I don’t 
think I ever knowed sich a kind man; 
an’ he do seem to understand all 
what I’m feelin’.””’ 

‘Did she say that?’ exclaimed the 
farmer, and his whole face lit up. 
‘I’m sure she’s — she’s welcome to 
stay so long as ever she do like. 
°T idden’t only on account o’ your 
obligin’ me, ma’am — though it mid 
be a bit a’k’ard to drop the butter 
business all at once; I’d never think 
o’ that if she did want to go to 
Riverton — but I d’ “low I’d be 
terr’ble lwonesome if I had to go back 
to the wold way. These here two 
months I’ve a-felt another man. Do 
"ee tell Miss Rosie the longer she do 
bide here the more pleased and thank- 
ful I’ll be.’ 

Mrs. Bond dropped her knitting 
and laid a bony hand on Solomon’s 
wrist. 

“Why don’t ye tell Rosie that your- 
self, Farmer?’ she said. ‘Why don’t 
ye tell her ye’d like to keep her 
altogether?’ 

‘What!’ ejaculated Solomon, red- 
dening to the roots of his hair. 

‘If you’ll think a bit you’ll know 
what I mean,’ said Granma oracu- 
larly. ‘Think o’ this last two months 
wi’ Rosie poppin’ up an’ down stairs, 
a-singin’ at her work a-sarvin’ ye so 
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nice at the table, a-chatterin’.so gay 
when her heart was n’t sore on ac- 
count o’ thic scamp, an’ think what 
your life was afore an’ what it ’ud 
be again if ye was to be sich a fool 
as to let her go.’ 

‘Do ye mean for me to ax her to 
marry me?’ gasped Solomon. 

‘Well, ye can’t keep her forever 
no other ways,’ said Granma tartly. 
‘Her father an’ mother mid want her 
back any day, or I mid die, an’ then 
where’d ye be? An’ if she don’t 
marry you she’ll marry some other 
man, you may lay your life.’ 

‘I never thought o’ sich a thing,’ 
said Solomon, his face still flaming. 

‘No, o’ course ye did n’t; you was 


- that set on tyin’ up Rosie wi’ thic 


scamp you could think o’ nothin’ else. 
But why was ye wishful for to do sich 
a thing? Because you did take to 
Rosie from the first minute ye 
clapped eyes on her. All your thoughts 
was set on how ye could best sarve 
her an’ make her happy, but you’ve 
a-had a heavy heart many a time, 
Solomon B'anchard—I’ve watched 


ye.’ 

Solomon, dumbfounded, wheeled 
round his chair so that his face was 
no longer exposed to the old woman’s 
penetrating gaze. Getting up quickly 
she crossed the kitchen to the dresser, 
producing from one of the drawers 
beneath two semi-burnt fragments of 
a stout stick, the very cudgel, in fact, 
which Solomon had used for the 
chastisement of Rufe. 

“When I did come down this 
marnen,’ she explained, laying these 
trophies before Solomon, ‘I did find 
these here a-stickin’ in the grate, an’ 
I did take ’em out along o’ not bein’ 
wishful for to let the maid see ’em. 
When ye did tell us as ye’d packed 
Rufe about his business I axed no 
questions, but I thought to myself ye 
must ha’ settled up matters wi’ en 
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first. Ye must ha’ gived en a praper 
good thrashin’, Farmer?’ 

‘I did,’ conceded Solomon with 
deep satisfaction. 

‘Well, ’twaren’t because he were a 
poacher an’ a thief an’ a liar ye did 
thrash en. ’T was along o’ him 
a-sarvin’ Rosie so bad. If he’d a-been 
impident to I an’ told I lies ye mid 
ha’ kicked en out, but ye would n’t 
ha’ thrashed en. Ye did thrash en, 
so to say, wi’ all your heart along o’ 
Rosie — that’s why.’ 

Solomon had no answer. He sat 
leaning forward in his chair, rubbing 
his knees and gazing into the fire. 
Mrs. Bond proceeded triumphantly: 

‘Lard bless ye, Farmer, I was n’t 
sich a sammy as I did make out to 
be. D’ye think for all the butter 
profits i’ the world, or for all my 
willingness to oblige ’ee as a neighbor, 
I’d ha’ come here this way wi’ my 
gran’darter, or let her stop a minute 
arter your bringin’ thic rascal into 
the place, if ’twaren’t that I did hope 
as the maid’s eyes ’ud be opened? 
Says I, “She can’t be all day long 7’ 
the company of a good man an’ a 
honorable man without seein’ the 
difference between him an’ ascamp’’— 
and I would n’t say but what she did, 
Farmer,’ added Mrs. Bond slowly and 
impressively. 

Solomon sat motionless for a mo- 
ment and then he said: 

‘I could n’t wish to take advantage 
o’ the maid now. She do look on I as 
her friend — jist a faithful friend wold 
enough to be her father. She do trust 

‘Lard ha’ mercy me! We’ve a-had 
enough o’ trustin’!’ ejaculated Gran- 
ma petulantly. ‘She did trust Rufe, 
didn’t she? An’ she did trust you on 
Rufe’s account. Give her summat else 
to think on besides trustin’. Let her 
know what ’tes for a good man to love 
her as she did ought to be loved. An’ 


‘don’t be carryin’ on wi’ stuff an’ rub- 


bidge about your age — farty-one’s 
no age for a man. Ye did ought to 
l’arn to think a bit more o’ yourself, 
Mr. Blanchard.’ 

Solomon got up and stood looking 
at her. Had Mrs. Bond raised her 
eyes she might have noticed that 
he was deeply moved, but she feigned 
to be very busy with her knitting. 

‘There must n’t be a word o’ this 
to the maid,’ he said. ‘I'll not have her 
hurried. I’ll — I'll not ha’ the notion 
put in her head. If I’m to have my 
chance I’ll take it when I do judge 
the right time’s come.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll keep my tongue ’ithin 
bounds,’ rejoined the old woman. 
‘I’ve a-kep’ my notions to myself till 
now pretty well, have n’t I? But don’t 
ye let no chances slip, Mr. Blanchard. 
When a maid’s been through what 
Rosie’s been through, she do feel dull 
and Iwonesome like —that’s the time 
for another man to come along. 
When Rosie’s granfer did come arter 
I, did n’t I skip!’ 

The farmer gave an odd sort of laugh 
and then went out. Granma nodded 
to herself with great satisfaction. 

‘Did n’t I say he did n’t know his 
own mind?’ she murmured. ‘Us don’t 
hear no talk now of how he were 
crossed in love when he were a lad.’ 

A few days later Solomon came 
upon Rosie in the orchard and stood 
by while she attended to the chickens. 

‘I thought I mid jist get a chance o’ 
speakin’ to ye alone,’ he said. ‘I do 
want to say as I hope ye’ll not be ina 
hurry to go back home, Miss Rosie. 
I d’ ’low your father mid be sendin’ 
for ye now, but I—1—the Glebe 
Farm ’ud be terr’ble lwonesome 
wi out ye.’ 

Rosie glanced up. He was not look- 
ing at her, but seemed to be gazing at 
some distant horizon. 

‘I’d like to stay here, Mr. Blanch- 
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ard,’ she murmured. ‘You’ve a-been 
—you’ve a-been very thoughtful 
and kind. Though I did have so 
much to suffer here I don’t seem to 
have the same feelin’ about thic 
place as I’d have about home, or 
Granma’s house at Riverton.’ 

‘Ah!’ agreed Solomon. ‘I d’ ’low 
you would n’t like the thought o’ 
goin’ back to Riverton. I can under- 
stand that. An’ ’t is naitral ye 
would n’t like to go home neither — 
not jist now.. But I’m —I’m only 
too thankful for ye to bide here, Miss 
Rosie.’ 

‘Thank ye, Mr. Blanchard,’ said 
Rosie. 

She moved to another coop, dab- 
bing down a spoonful of meal in 
front of its occupants, and then said 
with a nervous little laugh: ‘You do 
seem to understand all I do feel, Mr. 
Blanchard. I s’pose ’t is along o’ your 
havin’ had the same kind o’ trouble 
when you was my age.’ 

The farmer strolled after her to yet 
another coop before he answered: 

“Well, it mid seem a strange thing 
to you, but I have n’t thought so 
much o’ wold times lately.’ 

‘Have n’t ye, Mr. Blanchard?’ said 
Rosie, straightening herself and gazing 
back at him with a heightened color. 

‘No,’ said Solomon bravely. ‘I'll 
not deceive you, my. maid —I have 
not.’ 

“You were altogether took up 
helpin’ me an’ Rufe,’ said Rosie pen- 
sively. ‘There, I did name him 
again — what I did swear I’d never 
do. I do thank ’ee for all what ye did 
want to do for us both, Mr. Blanch- 
ard; an’ now I be goin’ for to put en 
out o’ my head. I'll try to think ’t is 
a bad dream what I’ve awoke up 
from.’ 

“Do, my dear,’ said Solomon hastily. 

He turned away then, somewhat to 
Rosie’s disappointment, for she had 


‘found the conversation interesting — 


having, indeed, been a prey to the 
dull, lwonesome feeling of which Mrs. 
Bond had spoken during the previous 
days. 

She asked her grandmother sud- 
denly that afternoon if it would not 
be advisable to let Dad know she 
was not coming home just yet. 

‘If he do chance to hear how things 
have turned out,’ she added, ‘he mid 
be sending for me.’ 

‘He mid,’ said Granma judicially. 
‘Well, of course there’s no need for ye 
to go back jist yet. I’ll drop ena line 
an’ say so.’ 

These are the terms in which she 
couched her letter: 

Dear Son George,—The strawbery jam 
have turned out as I did think. The maid is 
feeling terrible sick now, but I think she’ll 
be better soon. Best leave her where she 


is till the cure works. 
From your dear Mother. 


P.S.— The raskil have been kicked out. 


In spite of Mrs. Bond's frequent 
and somewhat indignant adjurations 
to ‘Pluck up heart!’ or ‘Look alive!’ 
the farmer’s attitude continued to be 
diffident and a trifle constrained. 
Rosie’s pale looks troubled him, and 
he tormented himself with the fear 
that she was lamenting Rufe’s perfidy, 
and was perhaps still hankering for 
his presence. Once or twice, when the 
cold fit of depression was on him, he 
thought with a sort of alarm of his 
vigorous dealings with the offender, 
and wondered whether, if Rosie came 
to hear of them, she would ever forgive 
him. Women had turned before now 
on the men who sought to defend 
them or to avenge their wrongs. In 
spite of Mrs. Bond’s optimistic letter, 
in fact, things did not seem to be 
progressing very favorably for the 
fulfilment of her wishes. 

One evening Rosie lay wide awake 
long after Granma’s gentle snoring 
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had denoted that she had fallen 
asleep and the farmer’s heavy tread 
had passed their door as he sought 
his own chamber. She was thinking, 
with that ever-recurring sense of 
shame, over recent events, and la- 
menting the fact that there seemed 
to be nothing to look forward to in 
the future. Suddenly Carlo’s furious 
barking attracted her attention. She 
sat up in bed. Except for the dog’s 
protests, everything was very still. 
The outcry ceased, however, as 
quickly as it had begun, and as she 
strained her ears she thought she 
detected the sound of a light, cautious 
step. Acting on a sudden impulse, she 
sprang out of bed, thrust her bare 
feet into her shoes, and pulled on the 
long coat before mentioned. The 
moonlight streamed through the un- 
shuttered staircase window as she 


opened the bedroom door, and creep- 
ing to it softly, she looked out. 

There was a dark figure moving 
towards the big rick, the rick which 


had not been insured. Her heart 
stood still as she identified Rufe, and 
then bounded excitedly. Whatever 
might be Rufe’s intention in coming 
thither at such an hour, she could not 
doubt that it was evil. Running 
swiftly downstairs, she opened the 
house door. When she passed the 
kitchen she heard Carlo, who was 
shut up within, snuffing ecstatically 
under the door and thumping his 
tail. He had evidently recognized 
the midnight visitor. As she paused 
in the doorway a slight sound broke 
upon the stillness of the night — the 
unmistakable striking of a match. 
She crossed the yard in a second, and 
sprang upon Rufe’s stooping figure 
just as a little jet of flame ran up the 
dry hay. 

As Farmer Blanchard had already 
proved, it was no light matter when 
Rosie dropped on top of one, and 
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Rufe fell now, face downwards, be- 
neath the onslaught. He struggled 
and fought as well as he could, ut- 
tering smothered oaths the while; but 
Rosie, twisting her hands in his collar 
and kneeling on his wriggling form, 
managed to keep him down beneath 
her solid weight while she screamed 
lustily for help. 

In a minute Mrs. Bond’s head was 
thrust through the window, and her 
shrill voice joined the outcry. 

‘Farmer, Farmer, the rick’s afire, 
an’ somebody’s murderin’ our Rosie!’ 

Almost simultaneously, with a kind 
of roar, the farmer appeared upon the 
scene, and coming to Rosie’s assist- 
ance, quickly overpowered her captive. 

‘Dalled if it is n’t Rufe!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Has he hurt ye, maid?’ 

‘He bit my arm,’ said Rosie, rising 
to her feet. 

‘Ye dalled ruffian, I’ve a mind to 
finish ye off for this!’ cried Solomon, 
shaking Rufe till his teeth chattered 
in his head. In the bright moonlight 
he could see the blood trickling down 
the girl’s arm as she pulled up her 
sleeve to examine her injuries. 

‘Had n’t ye best tie en up an’ save 
the rick, Mr. Blanchard?’ she said. 
‘It'll take we all our time.’ 

She darted to the barn as she 
spoke, emerging with a rake, with 
which she proceeded to comb down 
such burning wisps of hay as she 
could reach. But little threads of fire 
began to run round beneath the 
tarpaulin which luckily had _ been 
tighily tied down over the upper por- 
tion of the stack. 

‘Let me go!’ pleaded Rufe inarticu- 
lately. ‘Let me go, an’ I’ll swear I’ll 
never trouble any o’ ye again.’ 

‘No, my bwoy,’ said Solomon 
grimly. ‘I’ve got ye now, an’ I’ll 
not let go of ye till ye’re put under 
lock an’ key. We know what your 
swearin’s worth.’ 
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Mrs. Bond, clad in weird aitire, 
opportunely appeared upon the scene 
and thrust a length of washing-line 
into the farmer’s hand. 

‘T’ll tie his lags,’ she said, ‘if you’ll 
manage his arms.’ 

Solomon obligingly sat on Rufe’s 
legs while she made them secure, and 
simultaneously bound the lad’s wrists 
together behind his back. Then, 
dragging his victim a little farther 
from the stack in case the fire gained 
ground, he ran up a ladder with a 
bucket which he had hastily filled at 
the pump. 

‘Ye mid pop up the road an’ call 
’Lias!’ he cried out to Mrs. Bond. 
‘If you'll fetch another bucket, 
maidie, an’ wet your side of the 
stack, I’ll keep this one going.’ 

He ran up and down the ladder with 
amazing nimbleness, while Rosie 
pumped and soused the water with 
equal speed and vigor. The fire, which 
had, in truth, never really taken hold, 
was already put out by the time Mrs. 
Bond returned with Elias. 

As Rosie stood watching the further 
precautionary measures which the 
farmer thought it necessary to take, 
Rufe called to her in a low voice from 
his uneasy couch on the cobblestones. 

‘Let I go, Rosie. Cut thic rope, if 
only for the sake o’ what’s passed 
between us.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Rosie, ‘I’ll not let ye 
go. You’m treecherous through an’ 
through, Rufe; you’m best under 
lock an’ key. ’Tidden’t along o’ the 
way ye sarved me, but to think o’ 
you doin’ this to the master what was 
so good to ye. I can’t forgive that.’ 

‘Good to me!’ exclaimed Rufe. 
‘He very nearly broke every bone in 
my body.’ 

‘Did he?’ interrupted Rosie with 
gratified surprise. ‘I d’ ‘low ye did 
deserve it.’ 

‘He did,’ growled Rufe. ‘He’d ha’ 
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liked to ha’ killed I. He do want ’ee 
for hisself, that’s why.’ 

‘Well, an’ if I do,’ cried Solomon, 
appearing unexpectedly from behind 
them, ‘an’ I’ll not deny it — ye’ve 
a-had your chance.’ 

‘An’ you'll be ready to swear again 
me in the court!’ cried Rufe, his 
glance flashing from the farmer to 
the girl. 

‘True!’ said Solomon, suddenly 
struck; and turning to the girl: ‘I 
was n’t thinkin’ o’ that. It would be 
onpleasant for ’ee.’ 

‘I’m not afeard,’ said Rosie simply. 

The village policeman now came 
up, having been summoned by Elias, 
who assisted him to march the culprit 
off, Solomon obligingly releasing his 
legs for the purpose. When they had 
gone Solomon turned to the girl. 

‘“You’m a brave maid!’ he said. 

He held out his hand, and Rosie 
laid hers in it. He shook it and then 
held it fast. 

‘Ye heard what thic chap did say?’ 
he asked in a low voice. ‘”T was true. 
I d’ ‘low ’t was what I wanted all 
along, though I did n’t know it — but 
I would n’t ha’ interfered anyways. 
But now he’s had his chance. Would 
there ever be a chance for me?’ 

For the second time within a few 
weeks Granma put pen to paper: 


Dear Son George,— All’s well what ends 
well. Ye’ll be reading on the paper about 
Rufe being took up, and now I have the 
pleasure of telling ye as everything’s set- 
tled between Solomon Blanchard and Rosie. 
There’ll be a Bond at the Glebe Farm 
again, an’ my words have come true. 
They did n’t know their own minds, but 
they do now, and you did never see martal 
pair so happy. Bless their hearts, they do 
think they’ve done it all themselves, but 
you and me knows different. 

From your dear Mother. 


P.S.— You mid pick me out a few nice 
potatoes. I’ll be shifting to Riverton 
after the wedding. 


THe END 





ON FIGHTING AGAINST LYING RUMORS 


BY EDITH SELLERS 


‘My lad’s in France, in the thick of 
the fight. I may hear any minute 
as he is killed,’ a woman declared, 
one day last March, sobbing pitiably 
the while. : 

It was just when things were at the 
worst on the Western Front; and her 
son was at Salonika, and had been 
there for ages. That she knew, of 
course; but then Salonika is one of 
‘them there forrin parts’; and for her, 
as for many of her kind, all ‘forrin 
parts’ alike are France just now. 

‘He’ll never come back. I shall 
never see him again, shall never even 
see where he lies; they’ll bury him out 
there in France,’ another woman an- 
nounced, that same day, with the 
ring of firm conviction in her voice. 

It was of her husband she spoke; 
and he was in Africa at the time, in a 
region where, the chances are, no 
fighting at all was going on. 

These women were both in the 
Slough of Despond: they had lost all 
hope, had not a shred of doubt left 
but that the men whom they loved 
were face to face with death, if not 
already among the dead. Yet all the 
time, had they but known it, their men 
were every whit as safe as they them- 
selves were, as far out of harm’s way. 
And as it was with these women, so 
was it with legions more, in those ter- 
rible days when the Germans seemed 
to be sweeping all before them in the 
West. At every turn I came across 
mothers and wives who were eating 
out their very hearts because their 
sons or husbands were, as they 
thought, in dire peril, with the enemy 


on every side showering down on 
them balls as hailstones. And almost 
as often as not, the said sons and 
husbands were, I found, in no special 
danger just then, miles away from the 
fighting line, even if in France at all. 
To nervous, anxious women, all 
who wear khaki, if their own sons or 
husbands, are soldiers, it must be 
remembered, men out to fight, men 
whom the Huns are out to slaughter. 
In their eyes ambulance men, labor 
men, men who never leave the base, 
are, if their own men, all on a par, 
so far as danger goes, with flying men, 
dispatch-bearers, shock troops. They 
are all in every battle, all in the first 
battle-line. During the great attack 
last March, thousands and thousands 
of women, a fair number of men, too, 
after working hard through the day, 
kept watch through the night, night 
after night, too wretched to sleep, 
because of the visions they had of 
those near to them lying on battle- 
fields all covered with blood. And 
very many of them might have slept 
quite comfortably had there been 
someone at hand to tell them the 
truth, to bring home to them the fact 
that a soldier may be abroad and not 
in France; in France, and not in the 
fighting line; that a man may wear 
khaki, yet never fight, never do any- 
thing more dangerous than make a 
road; someone, too, to make them 
realize that a man may be alive, even 
though a comrade writes home that 
he has seen him fall; and that casu- 
alties do not necessarily mean deaths, 
I once came across a crowd in great 
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distress before an office where, among 
the latest-news telegrams posted up, 
was one: ‘Casualties 1500,’ or some 
such number. Most of these people 
had never a doubt but that 1500 men 
had been killed, and among them of 
course their own relatives. And I had 
the greatest difficulty in convincing 
them that it was otherwise. It seems 
terribly hard that, in such days as 
these, when so many are stricken and 
must therefore suffer, so many more 
should suffer unnecessarily, merely 
because they cannot understand offi- 
cial dispatches, cannot read news- 
papers or see any meaning in maps. 

“Yes, I can read, but I can’t read 
newspapers. I can’t make out what 
they’re after with all them long 
words,’ an old woman informed me 
fretfully, the other day. ‘They tell 
me as how they’re the names of places, 
but how can there be such a place 
as that?’ 

She had a sheet of newspaper before 
her, and pointed as she spoke to 
Cortellazzo. 

‘In Italy,’ she repeated’ after me 
wonderingly. ‘And there’s fighting 
there?’ she continued. ‘I did hear as 
there was fighting in the Holy Land. 
But now, what is that? H.H.Q. with 
dots between? I sees that everywhere 
and it drives me fair silly; for there 
ain’t no meaning in it. And it’s in 
France, you see, just about where my 
Bill is, as like as not.’ 

This old woman is more lucky than 
many of her class; for she can read, 
in a way, whereas they perhaps can- 
not, not even all the fairly young among 
them. They were never great hands 
at reading, and have forgotten what 
they knew, or their eyes have failed 
them. For them, therefore, even 
more than for her a newspaper is a 
blank, it tells them nothing. Nor does 
even a letter from a soldier husband 
or son, unfailing source of delight 
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though it be, tell them much more, 
unless they have at hand some near 
friend or relation who has not for- 
gotten what she learned at school; 
for they are very chary, most of them, 
of allowing mere neighbors to read 
their letters, or even to know that 
they cannot read them themselves. 
Besides sometimes weeks go by with- 
out ever a letter arriving. Thus, al- 
though they think and talk of nothing 
but the war, they have no means of 
knowing how the war is going, what 
official news there is. Practically 
they are dependent for their news on 
what they pick up while at work, or 
in tramcars, shops, queues, street- 
corner crowds, on chance rumors, 
indeed lying rumors, as most rumors 
are. 

Now, no matter how depressing 
official news may be, lying rumors are 
always more depressing still, more 
gloomy, more fraught with forebod- 
ings of disaster. Since the war began, 
I have heard many lying rumors, and 
the only one among them that could 
claim to bring good*tidings was that 
telling of the trains full of Russian 
soldiers on their way from Scotland 
to France. And that would not have 
survived twenty-four hours had not 
those in authority taken measures 
to insure that it should. Of all the 
rest, not one was of the cheering, 
hope-inspiring sort; not one told of 
British victories, enemy cities cap- 
tured, Berlin in flames. Most of 
them, indeed, were of the sort that, 
had they been true, would have set 
the enemy’s joy-bells a-ringing, and 
made the Kaiser rend the very heav- 
ens with his triumphant cries. And 
the chances are the very worst of 
them all, the most sensationally 
gloomy, never reached me. 

In the early days of the war, when 
everything depended on the navy, 
again and again there were rumors 
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of great battles in the North Sea, 
battles in which half the ships in the 
Grand Fleet had gone down. There 
were rumors of the landing of German 
armies in Ireland, Scotland, Cumber- 
land; of German strongholds at Willes- 
den, in the Cotswolds; of the drilling 
of German troops in our midst, the 
conveying of German arms under our 
very eyes into German houses in 
London suburbs. There were other 
rumors, too, still more pernicious, 
still more silly, rumors of treason in 
high quarters, of English men and 
women working against England for 
love of Germany, love of gold. Even 
now mysterious hints are always being 
dropped that ministers are not to be 
trusted and that certain distinguished 
personages ought really to be in the 
Tower. Every time there is a raid, the 
very air is alive with tales of whole 
streets that someone or other has seen 
lying in ruins; and these tales, sig- 
nificantly enough, are afloat some- 
times before ever the raid takes place. 
I heard rumors that Antwerp had 
fallen before the Germans had passed 
Namur; that Paris was in their hands, 


when they were still a hundred miles. 


away. Verdun was a perfect godsend 
to rumor-mongers: every day they 
spread abroad their tales of its fall. 
And even Verdun was as nothing to 
them compared with the freak gun. 

That gun, in its early days, seemed 
to have a weird fascination for the 
rumor-mongers, as well as for those 
for whom they monger. In no single 
week since the war began have there 
been so many sensational lying rumors 
as in the week following the 23d of 
March, the day on which it hurled 
its first shell on Paris. There was no 
limit to their number, nor yet to their 
absurdity. And in almost all of them 
the freak gun figured, and always as 
omnipotent, as a sort of super-worker 
of destruction, a something against 
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which armies and navies alike were 
as naught. It was one gun then; for 
‘Bertha’ was supposed to have no 
sister, a fact which, oddly enough, 
seemed to render her the more appall- 
ing. According to one rumor, she had 
already, on the eve of Palm Sunday, 
battered Paris to ashes, left not a 
single building standing; and was 
making her preparations for batter- 
ing London. According to another, 
she was in full control of the Channel, 
from Folkestone to Harwich, and 
could prevent any ship from sailing 
up the Thames. There were even 
whispers that, thanks to her, the 
Germans were already in Dover, that 
the dwellers on the Southeast coast 
were in flight, and that all our soldiers 
in France would inevitably bé driven 
into the sea! And the mothers and 
wives, the fathers, too, of many of 
these soldiers heard these rumors, no 
doubt; the more ignorant and lonely 
of them, indeed, depend on rumors 
for their news. And with them it was 
a case not only of hearing, but of 
believing. 

The nervous and anxious are always 
prone to believe bad news, especially 
in this our day. For superstition is 
rife among us, just now. Many who 
believe in nothing else believe in the 
Devil, believe devoutly that the 
Kaiser has sold himself to the Devil, 
has made a pact with him, by which 
he has secured the help of all the 
powers of evil in this war. Again and 
again I have been told, and not by 
the poor and ignorant alone, that we 
should have been in Berlin and 
Vienna long ago, were it not that the 
Devil himself is directing operations 
against us! And they who tell me 
point to our victories in Palestine, 
and the disasters which, owing solely 
to the weather, have befallen us else- 
where, as proof of the truth of their 
contention. In the Holy Land the 
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Devil is powerless, of course, they say; 
but elsewhere he is powerful, all- 
powerful, indeed, in what concerns 
the weather. He can and does send 
sunshine, when for sunshine the Ger- 
mans wish; and rain, when rain best 
suits their plans. He can and does 
help them in other ways too; and 
that, they argue gravely, is why our 
soldiers can never quite defeat them, 
no matter how heroically they fight, 
never put them completely to rout. 
This superstition smacks of the 
Dark Ages of course; and that it 
should exist in our twentieth century 
seems incredible, besides being dis- 
creditable. None the less exist it does 
in mean streets, in other streets too, 
where they who dwell ought really 
to know better. On the notice board 
outside a chapel, in a popular seaside 
resort, ‘The Kaiser: the Devil,’ was 


posted up, not very long ago, as the 
subject of the sermon for the following 
Sunday evening; and in churches and 
chapels alike, the doctrine is preached 
that the Devil’s reign on earth is on 
the point of beginning, if not already 


begun. There is more conning over 
of the Scriptures now, more heart 
searching as to what they mean, than 
ever before in the memory of man; 
and the book most conned over, so 
far as I can judge, is the Book of 
Revelation, especially the passages 
there in which evil is depicted as tri- 
umphant, the Devil as loose. Thus, 
who can wonder that when the freak 
gun appeared, and tales of its mar- 
velous prowess were bandied round, 
the poor and ignorant, nervous and 
anxious believed them; or that there 
sprang up among them a feeling that 
the gun was the Evil One’s own handi- 
work; that we were therefore power- 
less against it: it would inevitably 
bring destruction on our brave sol- 
diers, woe and desolation on us all! 

So far as the freak gun is concerned, 
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this feeling has passed away, now 
that it has proved itself a freak; but it 
will be with us again before long, in 
what concerns something else. Al- 
ready, indeed, there are signs of its 
coming, whispers of aeroplanes that 
can rain down fire as water in torrents, 
submarines that can blow up every- 
thing. Moreover it is always more 
or less with us now, latent if not active, 
thanks to the superstition combined 
with ignorance on which it is founded, 
the lying rumors by which it is fed. 
And it is a feeling that does infinite 
harm, as it not only spreads depres- 
sion around, but undermines the 
strength of those whom it infects, 
handicaps them in the struggle, by 
robbing them of hope, convincing 
them that sure disaster lies ahead. 
Thus it works havoc among many to 
whom our soldiers are near and dear; 
among others, too; and it might, in 
certain circumstances, work havoc 
among our young soldiers. For many 
a lad who fears neither God nor man 
has a great fear of the Devil, although 
he would die rather than confess it. 
He could face undauntedly hordes of 
mere Germans; yet, he might pos- 
sibly shrink back, had he the thought 
in his head that with the Germans, as 
their leader, was the Devil. It is 
because of the feeling it engenders, 
that this superstition is dangerous: 
it paves the way as it were, among the 
ignorant, for lying rumors, rumors so 
extravagant that, were the way not 
paved for them, even the most igno- 
rant would refuse to believe them. 
And these rumors in their turn, we 
must not forget, pave the way for 
much that is evil, besides entailing 
great suffering. This is the purpose, 
indeed, for which many of them are 
launched forth. It is a marvel to me 
that there was no panic, in poor dis- 


-tricts, that last week in March. That 


there was none, is a notable proof of 
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the real grit of our soldiers’ women 
folk. As it is, there was great suffer- 
ing, unnecessary suffering, unneces- 
sary because due in a very great 
measure to lying rumors. 

Now, if for nothing but that it 
renders the spreading of lying rumors 
easy, quite apart from all the other 
harm it does, the superstition now 
rampant ought, of course, to be torn 
up root and branch. The Devil myth 
that has sprung up of late should as- 


suredly be slain forthwith, if only it. 


could. But unfortunately it cannot; 
for superstition has many more lives 
than any cat. Why, the mere scotch- 
ing of this superstition would take 
years; and meanwhile the rumors 
would flourish. It’ is the rumors 
themselves, therefore, that must be 
tackled, and at once, if any good is 
to be done, so far as this war is con- 
cerned. And the tackling of them 
would be no easy work. Still it is work 
that could be done, done too, and 
that is an important point, just now, 
by those neither young enough, nor 
strong enough, to fight, make muni- 
tions, or work on the land. Even the 
old and feeble could, if they would, 
give a helping hand in the doing of it, 
always provided they. have stout 
hearts, are hopeful by nature, bent 
on discovering the silver lining of 
even the darkest of clouds. 

These lying rumors batten of course 
on the superstition, just as it battens 
on them; still there is something on 
which they both batten, we must not 
forget, the ignorance concerning the 
war that prevails among a large sec- 
tion of the poor, those who depend 
for their news on their ears, not their 
eyes, who do not understand official 
reports, cannot read newspapers. So 
long as we have the ignorance, we 
shall have the rumors; but were the 
ignorance removed, the rumors would 
soon cease, not to exist — for that 
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they who invent them are too well 
paid — but to do any really great 
harm. And it could be removed, in a 
great measure, were a tithe of the 
trouble taken to remove it that is now 
taken to spread the rumors. For, 
after all, it is as easy to spread true 
news as lying; and true news may be 
good, whereas the lying is almost 
always bad. Hardly a day passes 
but good news comes from one part 
of the world or another. Almost every 
dispatch that is published has in it 
some word that brings comfort, makes 
for hope. Why then should this good 
news not be collected, every shred of 


‘it, and made known, in even the poor- 


est of districts, or most distressful of 
alleys? As things are, it seems to be 
only the bad news that makes its 
way there, and through lying rumors. 
There ought surely to be spreaders of 
good news to fight against the spread- 
ers of lying rumors of bad news, to 
seek them out, hunt them down and 
try to wake some of them up toa sense 
of the harm they are doing. For by no 
means all of these spreaders are in 
Germany’s pay; quite a fair number 
of them do their spreading gratis, for 
love of the work or through sheer 
heedlessness, because the sensationally 
gloomy has a fascination for them, or 
because they are so enamored of 
peace that they are willing to play 
the enemy’s game and try to frighten 
their fellows into putting an end to 
the war. They, the amateurs, ought 
to be converted from the error of their 
ways, while as for the professionals 
—well, for some of them, lynching 
seems none too hard a fate when one 
thinks of all the suffering they 
cause. 

Now this fighting against lying 
rumors by spreading good news, giv- 
ing a helping hand the while, inciden- 
tally, to the hunting down of the 
rumor inventors, is work, surely, in 
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which we all ought to join, so far as 
in us lies. Why should we not every 
morning search the newspapers for 
good tidings; and, having found them, 
for there are always some there, go 
forth bent on seizing every chance of 
making them known? One need not 
always travel to far-off alleys to come 
The Nineteenth Century and After 
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across those to whom such tidings 
would bring joy. They are to be met 
with in every tramcar now, ever rail- 
way carriage, at the door of every 
post office on allowance pay days. 
And no one who has good news to 
tell need wait for an introduction 
before telling it, in such days as these. 


AMERICA AT WAR 


BY CRAWFORD VAUGHAN* 


ADMIRATION, deep profound admi- 
ration, moves me when [I think of 
America at war. For three months I 
have journeyed up and down this 
vast republic, and have felt the pulse 
of that mighty national force which 
is America. I have addressed audi- 
ences from San Diego in Southern 
California to Fore River on the 
Atlantic; from Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota in the north, to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa‘in the south. I have spoken in 
labor temples, in shipyards, in fac- 
tories, in legislative halls, in chambers 
of commerce, in churches, before 
white men and dark men, to gather- 
ings of women and of children. But 
whether it be in the Far West, or along 
the Mississippi, in the democratic 
South or republican New England, 
there is but one America — true to 
the ideals of Washington and the 
spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘The world must be made 
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safe for democracy ’"— that slogan was 
the call to arms, which rallied to the 
colors all those cosmopolitan elements 
that go to make up this wonderful 
people. 

The resolution embodied in the 
phrase is not born of the hour; it is 
the heritage of the past. For four 
years Lincoln fought against the South 
because the nation could not live 
half slave and half free. Had the 
slave-owning South been content to 
keep slavery within its legally defined 
borders, that struggle might perhaps 
have been avoided. by subsequent 
settlement. But slavery proved that 
it could not be so confined. It had to 
expand or perish. 

Autocracy, like slavery, has proved 
that it cannot be confined within any 
territorial limits. Kaiserism must ex- 
pand or die. It sought to expand, and 
thereby menaced the freedom of the 
democracies of the world. President 
Wilson’s whole policy has been framed 
on the assumption that if Germany 
wanted autocracy she had a right to 
so govern herself. But the Kaiser’s 
battle-cry has always been ‘Germany 
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over all.’ She herself declares that 
the world cannot live half democratic 
and half autocratic. The issue is, 
then, quite clear. Either democracy or 
autocracy must perish from the earth. 

I have been a privileged visitor to 
many of the military cantonments 
which have sprung up all over the 
States, and have spoken to the. men. 
The thermometer was twenty below 
zero when I motored across from 
Boston to Camp Devens. The big 
Y.M.C.A. auditorium quickly filled 
with the younger sons of the republic 
who seemed anxious to hear the 
message from Australia. These clean- 
limbed Americans think the world of 
the Anzadcs. The Australians come 
nearer, perhaps, to them than any 
others. 

These soldiers like to be told that 
Australia, which has linked her destiny 
with that of America, is the only 
country which has adopted the prin- 
ciples of the American Constitution, 
and that our flag, with its six stars, 
representing our six states, floats side 
by side with ‘Old Glory,’ with its 
forty-eight stars, representing the 
forty-eight states of the Union, and 
will so float to the end. 

In the cantonments everything is 
provided to give needful comfort with- 
out pampering men who are in train- 
ing. ‘Dry’ canteens on land and on 
sea are the stern decrees of beerless 
Washington. Already military train- 
ing has stiffened the backbone of the 
way-back sons of the soil; the slouch- 
ing mountaineer of Kentucky and of 
Tennessee has acquired a brisk step 
and upright carriage, the loose-jointed 
cowboy of Wyoming has_ rubbed 
shoulders with the pampered youth 
from Long Island, and each is better 
for the experience. The psychological, 
political, and economical effect of this 
commingling of the East and the West, 
the North and the South, with all 
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the interchange of ideas that it in- 
volves, together with the impressions 
of other lands which fighting abroad 
must leave behind, will be far-reaching. 

Though the negro regiments are 
kept aloof from the white men, there 
is no lack of good fellowship between 
all soldiers — white and black — and 
perhaps the feeling of the southern 
Jim Crows was well expressed by one 
of them who proudly declaimed that 
he was ‘gwine over thar to fight fer de 
angry Saxon race, yes, sar.’ 

Industry has been mobilized in 
America on a war footing. Luxuries 
are being inexorably displaced by war 
necessities. Breadless days and meat- 
less days involve no great privation, 
it is true; but the spirit which has 
released much-needed food to the 
Allies is in keeping with the spirit 
that sends America’s noblest sons 
‘over there.’ 

America’s output of rifles is now 
approximately sufficient to equip three 
army divisions every week. Machine 
guns and ordnance are being turned 
out in ever increasing quantity. 
Enormous quantities of munitions 
and clothing are now being manu- 
factured, and food product has been 
greatly stimulated by the organiza- 
tion of labor for the farms. 

It is impossible to tell in a word or 
two the inspiring story of the codpera- 
tion of American women in war activi- 
ties. A few girls are now to be found 
behind the plough, thousands are in 
munitions plants, and an increasing 
number are to be found on the tram- 
ways, working elevators, etc. Al- 
though no comparison can yet be 
made between women’s sphere of 
labor in Great Britain and in the 
United States of America, there is no 
doubt that American women will take 
up their cross as heroically as have 
their British and French sisters. 

In my talks throughout twenty- 
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four states of the American Union, I 
enjoyed the codperation and personal 
help of Mr. Samuel Gompers and the 
American Federation of Labor. Never 
in any conflict was the nation so 
united, so implacably resolved to 
stand steadfast in the faith. Business 
men everywhere have cast business 
interests aside, and are working day 
and night for a dollar a year in the 
innumerable agencies that have been 
created out of war conditions. 

Workers are sternly setting their 
faces against any attempt to strike. 
Mr. Gompers stands behind President 
Wilson and, next to the Presi- 
dent, is the most potent figure in 
American public life to-day. It is 
fortunate not for America only, but 
for the world, that the forces of labor 
in America should at this hour be in 
the hands of this sturdy broad-vision- 
ed American. Mr Gompers has been 
at the labor helm in this country for 
twenty-eight years, and has won the 
implicit confidence, almost the venera- 
tion of the American labor world. He 
is too big in his idealism to allow class 
interests to dominate national in- 
terests and too clear in vision not to 
see that the triumph of Prussian 
militarism means the downfall of 
democracy the world over. Picture 
him with his lion-like head set on 
massive shoulders and sturdy body, 
with face stern in moments of decision, 
but genial and full of light and humor 
when the cares of the hour are cast 
aside; a figure, although only five and 
a half feet in height, full of dignity 
which emphasizes the weight of the 
opinion which he expresses. Gompers 
is an old man in years, but not in 
outlook. I take my hat off not only 
to Samuel Gompers, but to the loyal 
labor men of America who have stood 
so splendidly by him. 

Land and Water 
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Through the murk and smoke of 
conflict the future of President Wilson 
looms powerful and imposing, not 
simply because of Mr. Wilson’s un- 
deniable gifts of statesmanship, but 
because the President of the United 
States, during the term of his office, 
enjoys all the powers of a king and 
of a prime minister combined. The 
White House has always been a centre 
of political cyclones, and even in 
times of war, politics cannot always 
be excluded. Criticism fierce and 
often partisan, but more often quite 
honest and patriotic, is at times di- 
rected against the administration, as 
is the case in every Allied country. 
The result of this probing into war 
activities has in the main been bene- 
ficial. No one man or set of men can 
possibly control a vast organism like 
that of the United States during war, 
and not blunder occasionally. We 
live too close to our own times to 
measure with exactitude the greatness 
or deficiencies of the men into whose 
keeping is placed the tremendous 
responsibility of piloting our civiliza- 
tion safely through the fiercest storm 
mankind has ever known. Theirs 
is the fiery trial. Not as weary Titans 
staggering under the too vast orb 
of their fate must the issue be faced, 
but as the impassioned champions of 
freedom carrying the flaming sword 
to victory. Certainly nothing better, 
nothing more in tune with the aspira- 
tions of democracy has been said than 
by President Wilson at Baltimore: 

Force, force to the utmost, force without 
stint or limit, the righteous and trium- 
phant foree which shall make right the 
law of the world, and cast every selfish 
dominion down in the dust. 

Upon America’s interpretation of that 
message into immediate and efficient 
action the fate of the world depends. 
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BY KLAXON 


His age was possibly nineteen, and 
his general appearance had decided 
the members of his last gunroom 
mess in their choice of a nickname for 
him. ‘Little Boy Blue,’ or ‘Boy,’ for 
short, would probably stick to him 
throughout his naval career. The 
name had certainly followed him to 
his present appointment as ‘third 
hand’ of a destroyer, where the other 
sub-lieutenants of the flotilla were not 
likely to allow him to forget it. He 
would have made a perfect model for 
a Burne-Jones angel. His mother 
would have worded that comparison 
differently, being under the impres- 
sion that no angel could hope to equal 
_ him: on his part, he always took most 
filial care not to disillusion her on 
such a point. At the moment, in the 
first flush of glory induced by the 
fact that he had left gunroom life for- 
ever, and that his midshipman’s 
patches were things of the recent past, 
he was making the most of a week’s 
leave, and making the most also of 
the opportunity of cultivating the 
society of a home attraction whom the 
discerning eyes of his mother may or 
may not have yet noticed. The attrac- 
tion was aged sixteen, extremely 
pretty, and, as is usual in such cases, 
extremely self-possessed. 

The boy, as he accompanied her 
along the garden path, was not feeling 
self-possessed at all. He had dis- 
covered from frequent experience that 
the only position he could retain with 
reference to the lady as she walked 
was, as he would put it, ‘half a cable 
on the starboard quarter.’ Knowing 
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as he did that he was being kept thus 
distant by intention, he followed the 
broad lines of strategy which his naval 
training had taught him, and acted in 
a way which on such occasions is 
always right —that is, he aroused 
doubt and curiosity in the mind of 
his adversary. 

The lady, who—carrying a ball 
of string in one hand and a bowl of 
peas in the other — had walked in 
cool silence for at least fifty yards, 
turned suddenly and spoke. 

‘I suppose this is the first time 
you’ve What are you staring 
at?’ 

The boy blushed at once. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ he murmured, ‘I ——’ 

‘Is my hair coming down?’ 

The boy looked fixediy again at a 
large black bow which, as he told 
me afterwards, ‘held the bight of it 
up.’ ‘No-o,’ he said slowly. 

‘Then don’t stare at it, and don’t 
lag behind. What was I saying?’ 

‘You asked me how long leave I’d 
got.’ 

‘I did n’t — you’ve told me that, 
and anyhow I’ve forgotten. I was 
going to ask you if this is the first 
time you’ve done any war work.’ 

‘Yes, I was out in the Straits till 
last Thursday week, and : 

‘Don’t be silly. I mean work like 
this, digging and doing without 
things, and helping, and so on.’ 

“Yes, I suppose it is. I have n’t had 
time, really ; 

The lady turned on him in righteous 
scorn. ‘ Time — oh, you ’re one of the 
worst I know. Won’t you ever take 
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the war seriously? You just look on 
it allas a joke, and you won’t make 
any sacrifices. Now come here — 
take the other end of this string, and 
lay it out till I tell you to stop.’ 

The boy meekly obeyed instruc- 
tions. He pegged the end of the 
string firmly down and returned to 
the attraction, who was engaged in 
hunting out a hoe from among a 
litter of horticultural implements that 
lay in a corner of the garden wall. 
He stood watching her for a moment, 
and with her eyes away from him, his 
attitude altered slightly and became 
almost proprietary, while his face 
seemed to harden a shade and give 
an inkling of the naval stamp that 
it would develop later on. She 


looked round suddenly and saw him 

again as a shy and awkward youth. 
‘Have you done it?’ she said. ‘All 

right, you can really start doing some 


work now. I’m going to make you 
dig a trench. That’s the best way to 
serve your country when you’re 
ashore and have the chance. And to 
think you’ve never used a hoe before!’ 

The boy scraped the hoe reflectively 
with the toe of his boot. It did not 
seem to him politic to mention the 
fact that vegetable gardens do not 
usually grow either on the decks of 
battleships or on the shell-beaten 
slopes of Gallipoli. He made no at- 
tempt to follow the tortuous wander- 
ings of a feminine mind, but held on 
his own course. ‘Are you going to 
help?’ he said. 

‘No. You’d only loaf at the work 
if I did, and I’ve got other things to 
do, too. Now, come along and start, 
or you will never get it finished by 
to-night.’ 

‘I’m leaving to-morrow,’ said the 
boy. 

‘So you’ve told me— heaps of 
times to-day. But you must finish 
that trench before you go.’ 


The boy nodded and walked away 
towards the pegged out end of the 
string. The lady, without turning 
her head, walked back up the path 
until she came to the grassy slope at 
its end. Selecting a spot from which a 
view could be obtained through the 
hedge of her oppressed admirer, she 
sat down and carefully laid the basin 
of peas on the bank beside her. 

“He’s rather a dear,’ she observed 
cautiously to herself. ‘But he ts such 
a child. ’Wonder why boys are 
always so awfully young compared to 
women?’ 


The flotilla would have turned 
round for its run back in another 
half-hour if the last destroyer in the 
enemy’s line had not shown a faint 
funnel-glare for a fractional part of a 
second. They were only a couple of 
miles from the end of the ‘beat’ when 
it showed, and considering the poor 
visibility that accompanied the fre- 
quent snow showers, it was a piece 
of happy luck that the glare was seen 
at all. Three people on the leader’s 
bridge saw it together; two of them 
gave a kind of muffled yelp, as fox- 
hound puppies would at sight of their 
first cub, while the third gave an 
order on the instant. The destroyer 
settled a little by the stern, her 
course altered slightly, and she began 
really to travel. For some hours she 
had been jogging along at sevenieen 
knots, but her speed now began to 
rise in jumps of five knots at a time, 
till in a few minutes she had become a 
mad and quivering fabric of impatient 
steel. As she gained her speed the 
snow began to pour down again, 
blotting out the faint shadow that 
had meant the bow of her next 
astern. The Captain glanced aft 
once, and then continued his intent 
gazing forward. He had passed a 
rough bearing and the signal to 
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chase to his subordinates astern, and 
could do no more till he could get 
touch again. He had no intention 
of easing his speed to wait for clearer 
visibility. He knew too much of 
flotilla war to let a chance of fighting 
go by in that way. If he once got to 
the enemy, the rest of his flotilla 
would steer to the sound of the guns; 
and anyhow, he decided, if he did 
have to fight single-handed, the 
worse the visibility was and the 
greater the confusion and doubt 
among the enemy, the better would be 
the chances for him. The snow ahead 
cleared for a minute to leave a long, 
narrow lane between the showers, and 
he saw the loom of the last ship of the 
enemy’s line. The German destroyer 
seemed to fall back to him, as if she 
was stopped, though in reality she 
was holding station on her next ahead 
at a fair sixteen knots. With a star- 
tling crash and a blaze of blinding 
light the guns opened from along 
the leader’s side — the German guns 
waiting, surprised, for a full minute 
before they replied. When they did 
open fire, the duel had become too 
one-sided to be called a fight at all. 
Between the crashes of the guns, the 
clatter and ring of ejected cartridge 
cases could be heard but faintly, yet 
as the big leader passed her battered 
opponent at barely half a_ cable 
distance, through the din and savage 
intensity of a yard-arm fight the 
quartermaster stooped over his tiny 
wheel, oblivious to all things but the 
clear, quiet voice that conned the ship 
past and on to her next victim. The 
rear destroyer of the enemy swung 
away, stopped, and remained —a 
horrible illustration of the maxim of 
naval warfare, which says that he 
who is unready should never leave 
harbor. . 

At the head of the German line a 
man of decision had acted swiftly. 
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As the blaze-of gun-fire broke out 
astern of him, and before the first 
German gun had fired a round, he 
had swung the leading divisionpur 
points off its course. As the British 
destroyer tore on up the line, he 
swung inwards again and closed on 
her to engage on her disengaged side. 
As a piece of tactics it was pretty and 
well performed, but nothing can be 
judged to perfection in war, and this 
evolution was no exception to the rule. 
As he closed in on the British leader, 
she started her broadside on her 
second quarry,— an opponent better 
prepared than her first —and the 
snow laden air quivered to the shock 
of furiously worked guns. The 
flashes lit the contending ships in 
rippling, blinding light, and across 
the foaming waters that the fighters 
left in their passage, the drifting 
snow showed up like flying gold. At 
short range the leading German divi- 
sion broke in with a burst of rapid 
fire, and in his swift glance towards 
this menace from his disengaged side 
the British leader saw the flaw in his 
enemy’s harness. The last of the 
German division was too far astern 
for safety in view of the fact that the 
British ship was at the moment 
fighting mad. The German leader had 
a glimpse of a high bow swinging 
round towards him in the midst of 
salvos of bursting shell — then came 
an increased burst of firing from down 
the line astern, followed by a great 
crash and a dull booming explosion. 
The gun-fire died down and stopped — 
as the guns’ crews lost sight of their 
target, until the scattered flotilla was 
running on in the same darkness as 
had preceded the fight, though in 
far different condition. The German 
leader was not sure as to what had 
happened to the first of his command 
to be attacked, but he knew well 
what had come to the rear ship of his 
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own division. She had been blown 
up in the shock of being rammed by 
the English madman, and although 
she had probably taken her slayer 
with her, she had left an impression 
on the minds of the rest of the flotilla 
on the subject of what odds an 
English ship considered to be equal, 
that would take some considerable 
drilling to eradicate. He flashed out a 
signal to tell his unseen ships to con- 
centrate, and the signal, shaded as it 
was, drew down a salvo of shell from 
half a mile away on his quarter. At 
full speed he tore on for home, realiz- 
ing a fact that he had only suspected 
before — that the savage who had 
attacked him had been but the fore- 
runner of a flotilla of unknown num- 
bers and strength. The crackling 
sound of battle — a battle at a longer 
range now — passed on and died down 
as the unheeding snow smothered 
both light and sound. Both flotillas 
were occupied, and in their occupa- 
tion had no time to think of what 
was left astern of them — a shattered 
German destroyer stopped, helpless, 
and an easy prey for the returning 
British — a litter of lifebeits, corpses, 
and wreckage, that marked the grave 
of the rammed ship — and a barely- 
floating hulk, her stern and half her 
deck only above water, that lay rolling 
to the swell; a broken monument to a 
man who had fought a good fight and 
gone to his death with the sound of 
the trumpets of the Hall of all Brave 
Men calling in his ears. 

The boy twisted the seaman’s silk 
handkerchief more tightly round his 
left wrist, and drew another fold 
across his broken hand. He snapped 
his orders out furiously, and men 
hastened to obey them. He knew that 
his after-gun was the only one above 
water, and that the sloping island 
of the stern that formed its support 
was not likely to retain buoyancy 
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long, but so long as there were sur- 
vivors clustered aft and dry ammuni- 
tion with which they might load, he 
was going to be ready for fighting. 
To the luck that caused one of his 
flotilla to lose touch in the chase and 
blunder across him, he owed the 
fact that he was ever able to fight 
again. She came tearing by down 
wind — threw the narrow beam of a 
searchlight full on to him — and 
recognizing by that extraordinary 
nautical ‘eye for a ship,’ which can 
see all when a _ landsman_ could 
see nothing, that the sloping battered 
wreck was the remnant of a ship of 
her own class, turned on a_ wide 
sweep to investigate. The boy knew 
nothing of her nationality, and cared 
less what her intentions were. In the 
midst of a litter of ammunition, 
wounded men, and half drowned or 
frozen survivors, he slammed shell at 
her from his sightless and tilted gun 
till his store of dry cartridges dwindled 
and failed him. His shooting was 
execrable; he could hardly make out 
the dark blotch that was his target as, 
astonished and silent, she circled 
round him. Savage and berserk, he 
fired till his last round was gone, then 
drew his motley collection of ratings 
around him, and with pistol, knife, 
and spanner they waited for their 
chance to board. 

A long black hull slid cautiously 
into view and closed them, till up 
against the beating snow and rising 
wind a voice roared out through a 
megaphone a sentence which no Ger- 
man could ever attempt to copy — 
“You blank, blank, blank,’ it said, 
‘are you all something mad?’ 

The boy stood up, and his wounded 
hand just then began to hurt him 
very much. ‘No, sir,’ he called in 
reply. ‘I’m sorry, sir; I made a 
mistake. We’ve got a lot of wounded 
here.’ 
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The night seemed to turn suddenly 
very cold, and he realized that at 
some moment since the collision he 
must have been in the water. 


The boy did not see her tillhe had 


left the train and was halfway along 
the station platform. Then she came 
forward from the ticket collector’s 
barrier, and he discovered with a start 
that not only was the sun shining, 
but that the world was a very good 
place to be alive in. He dropped his 
suitcase to shake hands, and then 
hastily snatched it up to forestall her 
attempt to carry it for him. She 
turned and piloted him out of the 
station to where an ancient ‘growler’ 
waited, its steed dozing in the sun- 
shine. ‘I ordered this old thing, as I 
thought you might n’t be strong 
enough to walk, but you’re not such 
an invalid as I expected. The carrier 


is bringing your luggage.’ The lady 
spoke, looking him carefully over from 
under the shade of her hat. 


‘Walk! Yes, of course I can. I’m 
not an invalid. I—no, I mean — 
let’s drive.’ He slung his suitcase 
hastily in through the open cab door. 

The lady seemed to see nothing in- 
consistent in his incoherencies. She 
may have possibly followed his train 
of thought. She merely nodded, and 
reached in for his suitcase, which she 
swung easily upwards, to be received 
by the driver and placed on the roof. 
She then stepped in, and watched as 
the boy cautiously entered and took 
his station beside her. With what 
seemed almost a yawn, the old horse 
roused and began to work up to his 
traveling pace, a possible five miles 
to the hour. 

‘Well, boy,’ said the lady, ‘and 
what sort of a time did they give you 
in hospital? 

‘Oh — quite decent, you know; 
but mighty little to eat. I believe 
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they put everyone on low diet as 
soon as they get there just to keep 
them humble and quiet.’ 

‘Well, your mother’s just dying to 
feed you up, so you’ll get awfully 
fat soon. How’s the hand?’ - 

The boy stretched out his left arm 
and showed a suspiciously inert-look- 
ing brown glove. ‘Only three fingers 
gone and some bits missing. It’s 
stopped my golf all right, though.’ 

‘But you’ll still be able to hunt and 
shoot, and you’ll work up some sort 
of a golf handicap again when you’re 
used to it. What was the battle like, 
boy?’ 

‘Oh — just the usual sort of de- 
stroyer scrap. We saw them first in our 
packet, and so we got most of it. It 
was a good scrap, though.’ 

‘Will you be able to go to sea 
again, or will they ? 

The boy flushed and leaned back. 
‘Of course I will— I’ve got a hand 
and a half, and they can’t stick me in 
a shore job when I’ve got that much.’ 
The lady put a hand swiftly out and 
rested it on the padded brown glove. 
‘Of course they can’t. Sorry, boy. I 
never thought they would, you 
know.’ The boy instantly brought his 
right hand across, and, catching the 
sympathetic hand that lay on his 
glove, kissed it with decision. He 
then leaned back again to the musty 
padding of the cab, rather shocked at 
his own temerity. The lady, however, 
showed no signs of confusion at all. 

‘How long sick leave did they give 
you? Do you have to go back to the 
hospita!, or do you just report at the 
Admiralty?’ 

‘I don’t know,—- look here, when 
are we going to be engaged?’ 

‘When we’re old enough, boy — if 
you’re good. Are you going to be?’ 

‘That’s a bet,’ said-the boy firmly. 
‘So long as I know it’s going to be all 
right, I’ll be awfully good. What are 
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you going to do with me on leave? 
I can’t dig trenches for peas now — 
at least, not properly.’ 

‘No; but if you took a little more 
interest in the subject, you’d know 
that at this time of year you can pick 
them. Now, here’s your house, and 
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you’re going in to see your mother, 
and I’m going home; and you’re not to 
laugh at her if she cries, and — pay 
attention, boy — there’s no need for 
you to wear that glove on your hand; 


‘she is n’t a baby any more than I 


> 


am. 


LICHNOWSKY AND ‘FEAR OF TIRPITZ’ 


BY SIR HENRY MORRIS, BART. 


A suBJEcT which has been a good 
deal discussed is, why the German 
Government permitted the Lichnow- 
sky memorandum to be published and 
sold in a cheap form throughout Ger- 
many. The probably correct answer 
to this question is somewhat complex 
and could only be barely referred to 
in the article mentioned. It is pro- 
posed to give here the probable 
reasons for such tolerance. But, first, 
it will be well to point out that there 
is nothing to show that Lichnowsky 
was actuated by either partiality for 
England or an intense love of. peace. 
No doubt he had a genuine apprecia- 
tion of England and the English, of 
whom he had long known something 
through having been for a short time in 
1885 attached to the German Embassy 
in London. His personal impressions, 
however, of certain British statesmen 
are not altogether flattering, while 
some of his comments would have 
been little short of offensive had they 
been intended for publication instead 
of private circulation among ‘a few 
political friends.” As Ambassador, 
he evinced no marked tendency to 
aid Great Britain in her foreign nego- 


tiations. Indeed, he quotes, as it 
seems, with pride the following re- 
mark which Sir E. Grey made to him 
in the fateful days of July 1914, viz.: 
“When you want to obtain anything 
in Petrograd you always apply to me, 
but if I appeal to you for your in- 
fluence in Vienna you fail me.’ 

The Prince is certainly no Apostle 
of Peace. He shows no disapproval 
of the Prussian traditional policy of 
force, ‘greed, and aggression, nor of 
Prussia’s ambition for world hege- 
mony. On the contrary, he is in 
sympathy with ‘the world mission of 
the German nation.’ His objection 
to the ‘insane Triple Alliance’ was, 
not that it was aggressive, but ‘ useless’ 
to Germany, as it necessitated giving 
support to Austria at the sacrifice 
of Prussia’s own interests, and at the 
risk of a conflict with Russia. Further- 
more it diverted Russia from her 
policy of Asiatic expansion, whereas 
it would have been advantageous to 
Germany had the Anglo-Russian and 
Russian-Japanese rivalry been re- 
established. His own policy would, 
he knew, have led possibly to war 
between France and Italy over the 
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question of Serbia; and he scrupu- 
lously avoided making any attempt 
to remove friction or bring about an 
understanding with England on the 
subject of the German Navy. 

Lichnowsky never wavered -in his 
loyalty to Prussia, her service, or 
her interests.. He utters no word of 
disloyalty towards Prussian autoc- 
racy, the Kaiser, or the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty. It was the clumsy and 
mistaken policy and the gross duplic- 
ity and intrigues of the German 
Foreign Office which he chiefly wished 
to expose — not on moral or humani- 
tarian grounds, but because they 
were sure to make enemies for 
Germany, and finally lead to catas- 
trophe. No doubt a further wish was 
to put on record his own views as to 
what German .diplomacy ought to 
have been in regard to the Triple 
Alliance, Albania, the Balkan fron- 
tiers, and the Near East. 

Herr Harden, who is in sympathy 
with Prince Lichnowsky and Dr. 
Miihlon, points out that ‘in the main, 
neither has said more than has the 
German White Book in recording 
that Germany, although knowing that 
Austria-Hungary’s action against Ser- 
bia might lead to war with Russia, 
nevertheless assented to it.” Lichnow- 
sky states the same fact in three 
carefully worded paragraphs, and 
says that all official publications, 
‘not excepting our White Book... 
which is a gravely’ self-accusing docu- 
ment,’ afford evidence of its truth. 


But the Prince goes further towards. 


absolutely confirming the British Blue 
Book and the other British accounts 
of the circumstances which brought 
about the war. He contrasts the 
efforts of England to prevent war 
with the persistent resolve of Prussia 
to bring it about. He tells that Sir 
EK. Grey was still looking for new ways 
of avoiding the catastrophe, while 
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Berlin insisted on setting aside every 
opportunity to preserve peace. ‘The 
impression grew stronger and stronger 
that we [Germany] wanted war under 
any circumstances. It was impossible 
to interpret our attitude, on a ques- 
tion which did not concern us, in any 
other way. Berlin persisted; Serbia 
must be massacred.’ 

- The above undeniable facts cast 
upon Germany the entire responsi- 
bility for the world war, and prove 
that the Germans are governed by 
that spirit so strongly inculcated by 
Treitschke and Bernhardi — ‘that 
spirit which glorified war as such, 
and did not loathe it as an evil.’ 

All this, as well as Lichnowsky’s 
testimony to the baselessness of the 
charge, about which so much has 
been said in Germany, namely, that 
England caused the war by her ‘com- 
mercial jealousy,’ and also Lichnow- 
sky’s forebodings as to the future, of 
Germany’s isolation and the _ pre- 
dominance of England, Russia, and 
Japan, could not fail to excite the 
wish for concealment. The disclosures 
as a whole must have been bitterly 
unpalatable to the German Govern- 
ment, who must have wanted them 
buried in obscurity and oblivion as 
soon as possible. 

But a reason still greater than the 
wish to eonceal the proof of Germany’s 
guilt was the apprehension of danger 
if the German public learned that 
the attitude and disposition of Eng- 
land towards Germany: before the 
war were vastly different from what 
that docile and slavish people had 
been drilled into visualizing. The 
generation of Germans now fighting 
against us have for years past been 
taught in their schools and universi- 
ties, in public and private life, by 
schoolmasters, state officials, intel- 
lectuals, and divines to regard Eng- 
land and the English with disdain, 
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jealousy, and hatred; to look upon our 
country and our people as standing in 
the Germans’ way throughout the 
world; to think of us as a race which 
it was Germany’s sacred mission to 
subdue on sea and land; and to believe 
that the Government was obliged to 
tax the populace heavily in order to 
build ships and armaments for de- 
fense against the Entente, of which 
England is the principal villain. This 
indoctrinated hatred gave zest to 
the Huns’ entrance on the war, and 
has been the most powerful stimulus 
in keeping up the national war spirit 
through nearly four years — the spirit 
which the military party are still so 
anxious to encourage. 

To palliate this hatred, to diminish 
or nullify this hostile influence, to 
place the British Government in a 
conciliatory light, and to create in 
Germany an atmosphere less un- 
favorable to England, though it might 
be of service in the next German 
peace offensive, would have, it was 
thought, a disabling influence on the 
future conduct of the war. 

Even before the war the fear of 
mitigating German repugnance to 
England is shown by Von Jagow’s 
‘confession’ in regard to the Portu- 
guese Colonial Treaty. Reventlow, in 
his book on German foreign policy, 
had represented the British Govern- 
ment as playing a double game in 
1913, to Germany’s great disadvan- 
tage, by insisting on the treaty being 
kept secret, after it had been signed, 
so as to gain time for the English 
plans in the East, and for the comple- 
tion of Russia’s armaments. Von 
Jagow, who was the German Foreign 
Secretary (January 1913 to near the 
end of 1916), before, during, and 
after Lichnowsky’s period in London, 
tells that the treaty was never signed, 
that it was Sir E. Grey who insisted 
on its being made public, and the 
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German Government which refused 
publicity, on one pretext after an- 
other, until it was finally wrecked 
by the Serbian crisis in 1914. The 
reason given by Von Jagow for the 
German wish to keep the treaty 
secret was ‘the risk of its being at- 
tacked by the anti-British press and 
in Parliament.’ He would ‘await a 
more favorable moment when the 
danger of condemnatory criticism 
was not so great.’ In other words, 
it was deemed better to sacrifice the 
treaty than to weaken the anti- 
British spirit by letting the German 
people know that England was ‘ honor- 
ably’ disposed to come to an under- 
standing with Germany. 

With so strong a desire on the part 
of the authorities to keep up the ill- 
feeling against England why was it 
that the German Government at 
length permitted the publication and 
free sale in pamphlet form of these 
exculpatory memoirs? We may set 
aside as utterly inadequate the 
suggestion that the motive was ‘to 
display a British Government ready 
to make almost any concessions to 
win the friendship of Germany.’ 
Besides, it is not true. The British 
Government very properly and very 
positively refused the assurance of 
absolute neutrality, and Sir E. Grey 
resolutely resisted the pressure of the 
German Government to keep the 
Portuguese Treaty secret. 

No! Berlin had other reasons for 
publishing Lichnowsky’s memoirs. 
In the first place, the voluminous 
press notices of them in Sweden, the 
circulation. in Switzerland of Dr. 
Miihlon’s memoranda, the astonish- 
ing confessions of Helfferich and 
Krupp von Bohlen, the conversion 
and propagandism of Captain von 
Beerfelde — Prussian noble, guard 
officer, wearer of the Iron Cross, and 
member of the German General Staff 
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— together with comments in the 
Vorwarts and the Swedish press, 
caused all attempts to refute Lichnow- 
sky to be abandoned as hopeless. In 
the second place, there was little 
likelihood of any improved feeling 
towards England following the dis- 
closures, coming as they did just when 
the great German offensive in the 
West had so_ successfully begun, 
especially as England, the most pow- 
erful and stubborn of the Entente 
Powers, was continuing an even more 
intense war of starvation and obsti- 
nately opposing peace by negotiation. 

Moreover, the Vorwdarts had proudly 
proclaimed that ‘the Lichnowsky 
disclosures would not alter the So- 
cialists’ support of the war.’ Perhaps 
too the German Government reckoned 
that any sign of credulity, or good 
will towards England could be coun- 
tered by the usual German bluff, in 
speeches and articles by Pan-Germans, 
militarists, politicians, professors, 
and theologians. That this counter- 
movement is being realized is shown 
by the wild and violent outburst 
against England in a _ speech by 
Helfferich — notwithstanding his ad- 
mission to Mihlon that the Kaiser 
was personally responsible for the 
outbreak of the war; by the articles 
of Professor Ernst Troeltsch, of 
Heidelberg, in which he attempts, 
with Lichnowsky’s disclosures before 
him, to justify the German war; and 
by the storm of indignation in the 
Prussian Diet the other day when a 
minority Socialist member remarked 
that ‘Prince Lichnowsky’s memo- 
randum has proved still more clearly 
the guilt of the German Government 
in causing the war.’ 

The Socialist organ Vorwdrts points 
out that Jagow’s defense of the at- 
titude adopted by the German Foreign 
Office towards Lichnowsky’s diplo- 
macy can be summarized by the 
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phrase ‘Fear of Tirpitz.’ This seems 
to mean that as the German people 
were strongly in favor of the most 
ruthless submarine campaign and 
every other atrocity of super-fright- 
fulness which Tirpitz might propose 
as likely to bring the war to a speedy 
end, the Government were in terror 
lest resistance might bring about an 
agitation against the Kaiser and his 
dynasty. Such at least is the inference 
to be drawn from the following state- 
ment in the Vorwdrts: 


We however have for almost four years 
been inoculated with the view that ‘Eng- 
land laid all the mines which caused the 
war’—a view which the Secretary of 
State, in accordance with the evidence of 
the Ambassador, has now declared to be 
false. It is, however, by this false view 
that the whole policy of the German 
Empire has been directed.... If all the 
parties concerned were convinced that the 
belief in England’s guilt is a fiction, why 
did they feed this belief, and why did they 
pursue a policy which was based upon 
it?...A policy of fear of Tirpitz has 
been pursued. Sometimes a policy against 
Tirpitz has been attempted, but it has 
always been reversed at decisive moments, 
out of fear of the Nationalist terror. This 
fear was perhaps not entirely unfounded, 
for agitation is unscrupulous. The older 
ones among us still remember very well 
‘an Englishwoman’ who was very un- 
popular in many circles, but this English- 
woman was the mother of the Kaiser. No 
doubt there was no more convenient 
method for the Government to guard the 
dynasty than for it to take part in, or at 
least to tolerate, the agitation against 
the English. This was the only way of 
preventing the agitation from turning 
ultimately against the wearer of the 
crown. 


Probably this same danger to the 
dynasty will influence the German 
Government to the last. Any peace 
by negotiation other than a German 
peace may bring the rule of the Kaisers 
to an end. The Hohenzollern autoc- 
racy will therefore fight until they 
conquer, or until Germany is crushed 
by the Entente Powers and America. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE* 


Tuis work appeals to three distinct 
sections of the public. The first 
requires something in the nature of an 
encyclopedia in which some mention 
of even the obscurest writers will be 
found; the American reader will 
naturally turn to it for a considered 
survey of the intellectual life of his 
country as it is expressed in its 
literary output, whether this may be 
classed as real belles lettres, as over- 
ambitious attempts, or as works of 
plain utility; the British public: will 
welcome anything which tends to 
give it a fuller and truer knowledge 
of those writers of American origin 
who have left their mark on European 
thought or English literature. Speak- 
ing, for two of these sections, we may 
say that the Cambridge History of 
American Interature fully answers 
all demands upon it. 

The volume before us is divided 
into two sections: the first covers the 
Colonial and Revolutionary Period: 
the second, left unfinished here, car- 
ries the story up to about 1850. A 
purely literary history would have 
little to say of the first of these 
periods, for the men who left England 
were the least likely of any to pro- 
duce a literature, in any sense of the 
word, that can be imagined. They 
were not pre-occupied with form, 
except as enemies of the accepted: 
they scorned the graces; they had 
wilfully abandoned ease and comfort 
to escape the silken duress which ease 
and comfort imply: they hated art, 
not for art’s sake, but instinctively, 
because they scented in art the 

*A History of American Literature. Edited by 
W. P. Trent, T. Erskine, 8S. P. Sherman, and C. 


Van Doren. Vol. I. Cambridge University Press. 
15s net. 
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incipient odor of decay. So in all 
their writings we are conscious of a 
hard, bitter edge, scorning any at- 
tempt to propitiate the reader, pre- 
senting truth not merely naked, but 
flayed. Their divines are their best 
writers, their politicians come next, 
then longo intervallo Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the rest nowhere. 

The early national literature of the 
United States begins under new 
influences. Up to the Revolution, 
intercourse with Europe, so far as 
literature was concerned, was of a 
very limited nature, as the pages of 
this history testify. Addison and 
Steele were the models which writing 
in America proposed to itself, long 
after essay writing was extinct here, 
and poetry was as belated in its ac- 
ceptance of new forms and impulses, 
while the drama, though’ very sensi- 
tive in recording the life around it, 
did not produce anything. worth 
preserving before the Civil War, 
though several American plays were 
transferred to London with some 
success. The new influences were 
those of revolution on religion, and of 
the Romantic Revival on letters. 

As religion was the one intellectual 
interest of provincial America, and 
the Bible its main reading, it was in 
religious experimental thought that 
the intellect found its most congen- 
ial exercise. The chapter on Trans- 
cendentalism, by Professor Goddard, 
shows how a world-wide movement 
found a peculiarly favorable forcing 
ground in New England. Names of 
European reputation abound in its 
annals. Alcott, Parker, and Margaret 
Fuller, and in a wider sense, Emerson, 
the greatest name in the American 
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Literature of the nineteenth century. 

The Romantic Revival, with Scott 
as its protagonist, moulded imagina- 
tive literature in prose and_ verse. 
Longfellow and his contemporaries 
apart, the study of whom is reserved 
for a later volume, the output of 
verse is small, and its quality 
mediocre. Bryant is the only verse 
writer of any account treated, and, 
though he has lines of haunting 
beauty, they are side by side with 
lines so unmusical as 

... Why so slow, 

Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

In prose Washington Irving, Feni- 
more Cooper, and Herman Melville 
are authors of European fame, the 
charm of whose writing, in ‘their 
various degrees, never fails. Irving 


was, in fact, the first American writer 
to win a public outside his own 
country, first because of his subject 
matter, which won him a hearing not 


only in England but on the Con- 
tinent, but still more for the graceful 
suavity of his style and the whimsical 
turn of his mind. Cooper has attained 
distinction in two directions; he has 
written perhaps the finest Indian 
stories in literature, and the best sea 
stories in the world, free from the 
excesses which deprive Marryat of 
that honor, and not equaled by any 
later writer. His stories of American 
domestic life are marred by an under- 
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tone of controversy, and his novels of 
European society are almost beneath 
contempt. Herman Melville stands 


in a class by himself, allied on the ‘ A 


one hand to Borrow, on the other 
to Laurence Oliphant. Moby Dick, 
though no one could speak of it as 
one of the great stories of the world, 
would hardly be given up for any 
Omoo and 
Typee are universal favorites: but 
some of his other works, such as 
Mardi or The Confidence Man, are 
whimsicality carried to the verge of 
impossibility. 

On every consideration, we must 
pronounce a favorable verdict on 
this monumental work. It is well, and 
better than well, that at this juncture 
educated Englishmen should make 
themselves familiar with what are 
become the commonplaces of Amer- 
ican thought as shown in the rise and 
development of their literature. All 
the familiar lines of The Cambridge 
History of English Literature are 
scrupulously followed out, with the 
single exception that a _ different 
font of type is used. The bibliog- 
raphies are as full as those in the 
English, History, and a little more 
accurate, though some of the entries 
have obviously not been made from 
the books, for example, Simms’s 
Pelayo, which was published under 
the pseudonym of Isabel. 





SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S BOOK ON SPIRITISM 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


Aone the men of distinction who 
have in recent years given their ad- 
hesion to ‘spiritism,’ Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle is a notable recruit. 
This little book * is his confession of 
faith, very frank, very courageous, 
and very resolute. For thirty years Sir 
Arthur has studied the phenomena 
which (to my mind unfortunately) 
are associated with the word spiritu- 
alism. In these pages he gives an 
interesting history of his gradual 
conversion. He experimented a good 
deal himself, and he read countless 
books. Perhaps it is not inappropriate 
that one who also has studied the 
subject carefully, experimented and 
read countless books should testify 
to his complete agreement with the 
results of Sir Arthur’s investigations. 
There is no room in this book for 
much evidence. For that the inquirer 
must go to the thousand and one 
publications in which it is set forth. 

The New Revelation is rather the 
exposition of a religious philosophy. 
Sir Arthur began with the ordinary 
scientific belief that mind is a function 
of the brain, but he came to doubt 
that when he had proof of telepathy, 
which is communication between dis- 
tant minds. It was Professor William 
James, a very earnest and even con- 
servative student of psychology, who 
first suggested that the mind might 
be a transmissive function of the 
brain. In other words, as Bergson 
has it, the brain is the organ of atten- 
tion to earth. To put it simply, the 

* The New Revelation, by Arthur Conan Doyle. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net. 
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mind operates through the brain in 
physical life. 

This explanation would end the 
purely monist view that life dissolves 
in the ashes of the bodily structure, 
and is to many distinguished inquirers 
justified by the facts of the phe- 
nomena. Sir Arthur calls his ex- 
position the New Revelation, because 
he regards it as the most. important 
event since the birth of Christ. 
Hostility has come to it from two 
sources, religious and scientific. Or- 
thodox science refuses the new phe- 
nomena credence, claiming that they 
are the product either of trickery or 
of self-delusion. But they have been 
so carefully and so_ consistently 
studied by people of repute and 
position that it is impossible that this 
ex cathedra statement should dismiss 
them. Even those investigators who 
are reluctant to accept a spiritistic 
explanation admit that the phe- 
nomena are real. 

As for the orthodox religions, they 
have usually referred the phenomena 
to satanic influence, quite oblivious 
of the fact that, as Sir Arthur points 
out, manifestations allied to the 
spiritualistic are among the funda- 
mental events recorded in the Gos- 
pels. Sir Arthur considers that the 
new truth will considerably modify 
modern Christianity. Myers said of 
the phenomena he had investigated 
for thirty years that they ‘proved 
the preamble of all religions,’ and I 
believe this to be a profound truth. 
Death is only birth into another life, 
and there is no question of a last 
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trump or a day of judgment. The 
human being passes out of his body 
into the new conditions, not as a 
‘thin flame’ or, as the author phrases 
it, ‘a wisp of gaseous happiness float- 
ing about in the air.’ He passes out 
clothed, in St. Paul’s words, with ‘a 
spiritual body,’ which is the coun- 
terpart of the physical body at its 
best. All fears and imperfections dis- 
appear, being the product of the 
grosser matter of which we are built 
in this life. 

Sir Arthur follows the history of 
the emancipated spirit, as revealed 
by scores of communications from 
the other side. They all agree in 
essentials, and vary a little in details, 
as is only natural, seeing the diversity 
of human types and _ intelligences. 
For one thing established, on which 
Sir Arthur insists, and which, indeed, 
is the fundamental principle of this 


new religious philosophy, is that 
death does not instantly convert a 
foolish person into a wise, or a bad 
man into a good. On the contrary, 
people go over with the same intel- 
lectual and ethical equipment as on 
earth. Of course, all that is of the 


body perishes with the body. But 

life ‘on the other side’ is instantaneous 

and progressive. Death does not in- 

terrupt the law of evolution; it is a 

mere incident in it. Among things 
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that may astonish and appear to 
astonish people who arrive in this 
other world is the seeming solidity 
and substantiality of their new bodies 
This is remarked over and over again. 
I think Sir Arthur writes ee 
on this point : 

If we could conceive a world a thousand 
times denser, heavier, and duller than this 
world, we can clearly see that to its in- 
mates it would seem much the same as this, 
since their strength and texture would be 
in proportion. If, however, those inmates 
came in contact with us, they would look 
upon us as extraordinarily airy beings, 
living in a strange, light, spiritual atmo- 
sphere; they would not remember that we 
also, since our beings and our surroundings 
are in harmony and in proportion to each 
other, feel and act exactly as they do. 

On this analogy it is easy to see 
that a more ethereal world than ours 
might exist, as real and as substantial 
to the inmates as our own is to us. 

The courage and large-mindedness 
of this book deserve cordial recogni- 
tion. Sir Arthur was never a dogma- 
tist, but having come to certain 
conclusions after thirty years of exper- 
iment, he honestly and freely states 
them unflinchingly in public. The 
prejudice against these phenomena is 
still enormous, but work like this is 
sapping it slowly. In another genera- 
tion the truths embodied in The New 
Revelation will be accepted as a matter 


of course. 





GUIDE TO CONVERSATION 


‘ I snoutp like dining out much 
better,’ said the pretty girl, ‘if I knew 
what to talk about to my partners.’ 

It was on my tongue’s tip to tell her 
thata girlas pretty as she might safely 
leave it to them; but one hates to say 
things that other people would say. 

‘I will prepare you a little manual 
on the subject,’ I said instead. 

‘Please do,’ she replied, with so 
much emphasis on the word ‘please’ 
that I wilted. 

‘To begin with,’ I said, ‘some gen- 
eral rules. The first is, avoid politics. 
Perhaps that is the last too. But if 
you feel you must refer to them begin 
very guardedly. Thus it would be 
fairly safe to mention that l’affaire 
Maurice (I should aliude to it gaily 
and internationally in that way) wasex- 
traordinarily interesting or intriguing 
and let the answer give you your 
line. But it would be very un- 
wise and perilous to plunge into an 
attack either on Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Asquith. Again, go very carefully 
with religious questions. However hot 
the soup, don’t say anything against 
the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood; 
because one never knows.’ 

“Of course,’ she said. ‘Surely you can 
credit me with enough sense for that?’ 

“Very well,’ I replied. ‘Then let’s 
begin. We'll take your neighbors 
alphabetically. What comes first?’ 

‘Actors,’ she volunteered, much too 
readily. 

“No, you won’t ever meet actors at 
dinner,’ I told her. 

Her face clouded. 

‘Actors can’t dine out; they’re 
dressing and making-up at dinner 
time,’ I said. 

‘That’s a bore,’ she replied. ‘What 
then?’ 
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‘Ambassadors,’ I said. ‘Suppose 
you sit next an ambassador?’ 

‘But how exciting!’ 

‘Not necessarily. Be careful what 
you ask him. Ambassadors, like every- 
one else, do not mind an interest in 
their unique and charming personali- 
ties, but they resent questions as to 
affairs of state. Talk rather of new 
plays than of new treaties. But don’t 
overdo conversation at all, because 
ambassadors usually like their food 
more than their partners.’ 

She pouted. 

‘Next to ambassadors,’ I resumed, 
‘come — let’s see—artists. With an 
artist you will talk shop, of course, 
but circumspectly. You must first 
discover what kind of pictures he 
paints, and then by studying his-ap- 
pearance decide whether you will sub- 
ject him to flattery by praising them 
or gently provoke him by a defense 
of cubism, if he’s old-fashioned, or 
leaderism, if he vorticizes.’ 

‘But suppose I can’t discover?’ 

‘Then you must envy the life of a 
painter— the fun he has with his 
brushes and palette, and nothing to 
do but cover canvas with color and 
sell it for enormous sums! Artists, 
you'll find, are not difficult.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ she asked. 

‘Certain,’ I replied. ‘I know them. 
They’re children. After artists come 
authors, and there again you will have 
to move very cautiously. There is 
nothing an author so detests as to hear 
the wrong authors praised. The only 
worse thing is to be congratulated 
upon someone else’s work of which 
he himself thinks less than nothing.’ 

‘But how shall I know?’ 

‘Well, you will perhaps have heard 
his name—unless he is your own 
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partner, when of course you won’t — 
or it may be on the card in his place; 
otherwise you will have to angle.’ 

‘But why should I think of him as 
an author at all?’ 

‘Say to him, “You write, don’t 
you? 999 

‘And if he does n’t?’ 

‘No harm will be done; but if he 
does he will respond. Then you can 
go ahead with your views on books — 
more or less as in the case of the ar- 
tists and pictures. But don’t ask him 
if he knows such and such a fellow 
author.’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘Authors don’t like it.’ 

“What a lot to remember! I’m 
afraid I’ll never be a good pupil And 
what comes after author?’ 

‘It’s an absolute certainty,’ I re- 
plied, ‘that you will meet barristers. 
Indeed you can’t escape it. There 


never was a dinner party vet without 
a barrister.’ 

‘And what do I talk to them about?’ 
she asked. 

“You don’t,’I replied; ‘you need n’t 


do anything. They’ll do it. It will 
be automatic. They’ll talk and you 
need only listen.’ 

‘Splendid!’ she replied. ‘And what 
after barristers?’ 
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‘Bishops. But they’re easy too—in 
another way. All you have to do is 
to display as much civility as you can. 
They expect it and prefer it.. Dinner 
parties are their holidays.’ 

‘I should ‘be terrified to sit by a 
bishop at all.’ 

‘Don’t be absurd. They’re very 
human. Children can play with them; 
and as for pretty girls——’ | 

“What comes next?’ 

‘After bishops? B—B——’ 

‘Butlers?’ 

‘But you won't ever have to 
trouble about conversation with but- 
lers. That’s easy. You merely say, 
“Yes, please,” or “No, thank you,” or 
“Only half a glass.”’ 

And so we continued— more or 
less through the alphabet, but with 
nothing ‘for Z. Z is always a 
disappointment. 

‘Finally,’ I said, ‘all that has gone 
before is the fruit of thought and care. 
But there are two rules as to conversa- 
tion with all dinner partners, that will 
carry you along with perfect success 
and the least possible fatigue. Rule 
1: Talk about food. Rule 2: Ask your 
partners such questions as will make 
them talk about themselves. 

And so we parted. 

But what a pretty girl! 





THE LEAGUE 


Ons aspect of the projected League 
of Nations is presented with an ad- 
m‘rable lucidity and an evident sin- 
cerity by Mr. H. G. Wells in his little 
book just published, In the Fourth 
Year. In the course of his argument 
Mr. Wells curtly dismisses the Morn- 
ing Post as stubbornly opposed to the 
League of Nations. We assure Mr. 
Wells that we are not so unreasonable; 
and in order that we may at once 
establish a common and (we hope) a 
friendly ground for argument we 
would affirm, as we have affirmed 
before, nothing to be more instantly 
‘desirable than that the nations at 
present allied should establish and 
confirm their alliance. France, Italy, 


the United States, and England, with, 
we trust, Russia in the future, Japan 
in the East, and perhaps China, make 


a powerful alliance. The first four 
great nations could keep the peace of 
Europe. And to maintain peace in the 
future,as Mr. Wells justly remarks, is 
the chief purpose of the League of 
Nations. We quite agree with Mr. 
Wells’s contention that the scheme 
should be framed now. But Mr. Wells 
also urges that the inclusion of Ger- 
many should be an integral part of 
the arrangement. Mr. Wells, if we 
understand him aright, argues thus: 
The League must be composed of free 
nations, that is, nations owning a 
representative or democrat‘c form of 
government; the League is not and 
cannot be complete without Germany; 
as Germany is not a democracy she 
must be made into a democracy; and 
when she is a democracy she will join 
the League of Nations, which will 
then, and not before, be complete, 
and which will then, and not before, 
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insure peace. Therefore the Allies 
are fighting to deliver the latent de- 
mocracy in Germany from its present 
thraldom. 

Now at this point we are brought up 
short by the violent contrast between 
the logical conclusion of the argument 
and the obvious fact. For the obvious 
fact is that we are not fighting to 
deliver the Germans from themselves, 
but to deliver ourselves from the Ger- 
mans. We are fighting, first, for our 
own existence; and, secondly, to make 
sure that neither Germany nor any 
other nation shall make war for some 
time to come. It seems either that 
there must be a fallacy somewhere in 
Mr. Wells’s logic or that we are mis- 
taken as to the fact. We venture to 
think that there is a false premise in 
his argument, and it is this: Mr. Wells 
assumes the existence in Germany of 
a large number of earnest and en- 
lightened persons striving to free 
themselves from military autocracy. 
We have never seen any evidence of 
their existence, nor does Mr. Wells 
produce any evidence, although he 
says he formed his conviction upon 
reading the German press. The study 
of the German press leaves us with a 
very different impression; and we 
would incidentally refer Mr. Wells to 
The Pan-German Programme, the Peti- 
tion of the Six Associations, and 
the Manifesto of the Intellectuals, 
recently published (London: Allen and 
Unwin). Nor can we omit from con- 
sideration the fact that for two gen- 
erations the German people have been 
sedulously educated in those tenets 
of the holiness of war and the right- 
eousness of brute conquest which 
they are now so furiously practising. 
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In our view, the war is a mortal con- 
flict between those ideals and the 
ideals, defective as they may be, of 
the Allied nations. 

How, then, can we possibly differ- 
entiate, as Mr. Wells differentiates, 
among various sections of the German 
people? However, there is another 
aspect of the case to consider; which 
is that before the war there did 
actually exist an informal friendly 
alliance among the present Allied na- 
tions, an alliance which Germany had 
every opportunity of joining. Ger- 
many and Austria alone wanted war, 
and insisted on war. Both nations 
would, as they have said, willingly 
become members of a new League of 
Nations now. But they would join it 
with exactly the same motives as the 
motives which inspired them to smash 
the growing friendliness of the world 
in 1914. If, in the future, Germany 
manifests in act and deed that true 
repentance and change of heart which 
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are probably impossible to the present 
generation, the question of her admis- 
sion to the Alliance of Free Nations’ 
would naturally be considered. Do 
we then, asks Mr. Wells, propose to 
annihilate Germany? Not in the least; 
but we certainly hope to prove to 
Germany by the defeat of her armies 
in the field that war does not pay. 
Mr. Wells sees in that determination 
a ghastly prospect of unending devas- 
tation. It may be so; but we would ask 
Mr. Wells what is the alternative? 
At present it is a peace on German 
terms. Is he prepared to accept Ger- 
man terms? We understand that he 
is not. Then we are back again in the 
old dilemma. The truth is, the dif- 
ference between the school of thought - 
Mr. Wells so persuasively represents 
and the view we humbly express con- 
sists in a fundamental difference of 
opinion concerning the German char- 
acter and concerning the measure of 
the German iniquity. 


CHARLES WAGNER 


[Pastor Charles Wagner, to Americans best known as the author of The 
Simple Life, had in this country many thousands of admiring and loving friends. 
It is natural, therefore, to print for American readers a translation of the elo- 
quent words pronounced by his fellow Huguenot, Pastor Roberts, at his funeral. 
We take the discourse from the Bulletin Protestant Francais.] 


AFTER recalling the life-giving im- 
pulse which Wagner has imparted to 
so many souls and so many good 
works, ‘in communion with Him who, 
long ago, in the fields of Galilee and 
Judea, said, ‘I am the Life; I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,’’’ the 
speaker continued: 

‘Whence did our friend derive this 
power and this radiance? From his 
vast intellect? Yes, without ques- 
tion. From his devoted toil, to which 
we owe so many famous books, so 
many sermons and lectures attended 
by great throngs? from his bound- 
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less charity, from his great talent 
for improvisation? Again, yes; but 
especially from the fact that the 
quality of his genius was, above all, 
religious. 

‘This pastor, so long unknown, 
born in a village of that portion of 
Lorraine which was annexed to Ger- 
many, on the border of Alsace, who 
came to Paris thirty-six years ago to 
pursue an obscure work of evangeliza- 
tion, and who, by slow degrees, 
despite the obstacles encountered by 
his independent habit of thought, 
despite the Chinese wall which still 
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surrounds Protestantism in France, 
succeeded in making wide breaches 
‘in it, and in spreading the spirit of 
Christ in the most widely diverse 
environments — this humble pastor 
was something more than a moralist, 
a teller of tales of children — some- 
thing more than what the world calls 
“an excellent man.” A moralist he un- 
questionably was, as so many of his 
writings bear witness, in which the 
clearest perception of everyday life 
in its every aspect is combined with 
the intuitions of the most enlightened 
reason and conscience. But his teach- 
ing of morality, the originality of his 
observations, refined or colloquial, 
upon all manner of things,— nature, 
children, men,— were hardly more 
than sails of a ship sailing hither and 
thither over the whole expanse of his 
mystic life, constantly filled by the 
breath of the Divine Spirit. 

‘If I were not afraid of being led 
into pedantic analyses, which our 
friend did not enjoy, I would say that 
his religious genius and the deep- 
rooted liberalism which characterized 
it, consisted first of all in this, that 
he could detect, with extraordinary 
perspicacity, in every soul, whether 
of a believer or not, — provided only 
that it was an earnest soul, — the 
fundamental necessities of the human 
being to whom it belonged, and es- 
pecially the necessity of deliverance 
from evil and misfortune. In presence 
of material or mental misery, in 
presence of shame and suffering, our 
pastor never paused to inquire whether 
he was with Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, or free-thinkers. No, so long as 
a soul was suffering, so long as it 
aspired to the higher life, he instantly 
poured out upon it, with unwearying 
generosity, patience, and _persever- 
ance, the oil and wine of the Good 
Samaritan or the living waters of the 
Gospel. ... 
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‘I remember that one day I in- 
nocently deemed it my duty to warn 
him that he was to speak before an 
audience composed of diverse ele- 
ments, in which traditionalists and 
unbelievers would, perhaps, scrutinize 
his every word. He replied, with the 
pleasant smile and the voice of days 
of battle with which you are all 
familiar, “It’s all the same to me, my 
friend, provided they are human 
beings.” 

‘In the second place, his creed —for 
he had a creed, that of modern Pro- 
testantism — made easier for him the 
successive steps of his religious genius. 
It enabled him to discover behind the 
most conflicting doctrinal ceremonies 
and formule those fundamental crav- 
ings for salvation of which I have 
spoken, and of which those formule 
and those ceremonies were but the 
imperfect, ephemeral expression — the 
paraphernalia more or less crude, now 
childlike, now superb. There is ‘no 
traditional doctrine —to give one 
example — which has been more de- 
voutly developed by him than the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. But 
observe how he thrusts aside the 
ages-old brushwood that encumbers 
it, how he makes it apply to all alike, 
and puts it in touch with the life of 
to-day. “The one thing that we 
always need,” he says, “is a God who 
abides with us. We need a God who 
weeps with our tears, who is stricken 
with our agony, who bends beneath 
our burdens—a God who suffers. 
This God takes on a human counte- 
nance, He descends to us who cannot 
ascend to Him. It is the God of the 
Gospel, who has sojourned with us in 
the person of Christ. The great con- 
solation in all the events of human 
life is that Christ lived that life, 
pointing out to us the footprints of 
God.... To perceive that, is the 
great, the necessary thing. So long 
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as that remains with us, nothing is 
lost !”” 

‘To an unhappy dying woman, 
who placed God at too great a distance 
from the world, “religious duties” 
at too great a distance from human 
duties, and who said to him, “I am 
not going hence with my mind at 
ease: I have loved my husband and 
my children too dearly,” he replied: 
“... One cannot love husband or 
children too dearly, unless one loves 
them evilly, unless one loves them 
criminally.” She went on: “I have 
loved my husband too much; I have 
not loved God enough.” Whereupon 
he said: “No one can love God too 
much or even enough. But you do not 
see God, while he has set among us a 
certain number of men who represent 
him. You remember these words: 
‘On the Last Day it shall be said, I 
was athirst and ye gave me to drink; 
I was an hungered and ye fed me.’ 
God says to man: I am your neighbor; 
I am your father; I am your mother; 
Iam your little children. ... Love me 
in poor, trembling mankind, because 
it is there that I am poor, it is there 
that I am hungry and that I am 
thirsty.” a 

‘There speaks the religious genius 
which was always standing behind 
the moralist, like a giant behind a little 
child. 

‘Brethren, you understand now 
whence he derived that radiance which 
shone beyond the walls of our 
churches. You understand why, in 
every part of France, and in foreign 
lands as well, people longed to possess 
for a few hours the preacher of the 
Foyer de Ame; why the. most dis- 
similar groups desired his assistance; 
why the popular universities, the 
Union for Moral Endeavor, which 
he, with Paul Desjardins, may al- 
most be said to have founded, and the 
Union for Truth, the whole circle of 
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teachers and the Sorbonne, and all 
the charitable and social societies, 
ecclesiastical and lay alike, were con- 
scious of a powerful support when 
Pastor Wagner appeared. For friends 
he had not’ only the faithful of his 
own parish and of all the Protestant 
churches, but also Catholics, Jews, 
and free-thinkers, whose names I 
could give, and who join us in 
mourning for him. 

‘When the war broke out, and the 
National Relief Committee set about 
assembling the living forces of the 
nation, it was to Wagner that they 
applied, with one voice, to represent 
French Protestantism. From that 
fatal month of August, 1914, on, he 
never ceased to preach, to lecture, 
to write, to give himself, body and 
soul, down to the day of his death, 
to the task of maintaining the 
spiritual life of his native land. As 
a stimulator of energy, he had no peer 
—he who, in the Christian tenderness 
of his heart, equaled the greatest. 
His messages to our soldiers, his tales 
to divert them, his whole-souled 
wrath against the barbarity of the 
enemy, against the tyrants of his 
beloved Alsace-Lorraine, will hold 
their place in the annals of France 
among the most inspiring testimonies 
to the patriotism and ancient loyalty 
of the Reformed Church of France. 

‘In the name of bleeding France, all 
whose wounds thou hast dressed, in 
the name of the God of Jesus whom 
thou hast served with all thy strength, 
we bless thee, noble-hearted citizen 
of our land, humble pastor of our 
churches! 

‘May the light from beyond the 
skies where thou findest the fullness 
of God’s grace, may some gleams 
from thine immortal soul continue to 
shine down upon us and imbue us 
with thy unconquerable courage, 
kindliness, and faith!’ 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Is domestic service a dying in- 


_dustry? At a public meeting held at 


the Aeolian Hall under the auspices 
of the Women’s Industrial Council a 
great deal of evidence was brought 
forward to prove that it is. Can it be 
revived? The object of the meeting 
was to discuss this question, and to 
suggest a practical scheme which 
may save a serious situation. It is 
proposed to create a ‘Household 
Orderly Corps’ of women who shall 
live in hostels planned for their 
reception, and do daily domestic work 
for the various householders in the 
neighborhood who may require their 
services. 

There can be no doubt that the de- 
mand for domestic servants at the 
present moment vastly exceeds the 
supply. The evidence given at the 
meeting went to prove that this state 
of things is not, as would appear at 
first sight, the outcome of the war, 
and will not be materially changed 
when it is over. Among young girls 
from fifteen to seventeen, who some 
years ago went into ‘service’ as a 
matter of course, there is a general 
determination not to do so, and among 
those war workers who have left 
service for other work there would 
appear to be an almost unanimous 
intention of not returning to their 
former profession. They are ready, 
they say, as soon as peace is declared, 
to take any work that offers itself, 
‘except service.’ The feeling against 
service, so far as could be gathered 
from the various speakers — con- 
firmed as their words were by ap- 
plause from the back of the hall — 
is very largely social. Servants do not 
complain of want of due respect on 
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the part of their employers, but they 
complain that by entering service they 
incur the social contempt, or at any 
rate the disagreeable social con- 
descension, of their own friends and 
relations. They have less chance of 
advantageous marriages than _ their 
sisters in other walks of life, and less 
chance of making pleasant acquaint- 
ances. Servants are regarded — so 
they say — as a class apart, and are 
consequently lonely and unhappy. 

A picture drawn by advocates of a 
new system is likely to be highly 
colored, but it is very difficult to 
rebut the evidence. Most employers 
of servants would, we think, admit 
that there is something amiss. Domes- 
tic work is interesting and full of 
variety. There is no comparison on 
this score between house work and 
factory work. It is, moreover, the 
natural work for women, the work 
which every young girl looks forward 
at some time or other to doing for the 
sake of her husband and children. 
Some monotony is inseparable from 
every method of gaining a livelihood, 
but we think there is less of it in 
domestic service than in nearly any 
other form of skilled labor. All 
housekeepers in every class of life, 
from the duchess to the laborer’s wife, 
talk about their housekeeping. If 
among certain sets of people the sub- 
ject is avoided, it is because it is apt 
unduly to. monopolize conversation, 
unless consciously banished in order 
to give other subjects a chance to be 
aired. Men sometimes avoid talking 
‘shop’ and women sometimes avoid 
talking housekeeping; but neither do 
so because they are not interested in 
it, and few do so for any long period 
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of time. Now servants are great 
talkers, and are apt, because of their 
rather noisy employment, to talk 
loud; but so far as their conversation 
comes to the ears of their employers, 
we should say that it seldom or never 
concerns ‘shop.’ From this fact we 
cannot help deducing that in their 
interesting work they are not much 
interested. They have, to use a col- 
loquial phrase, ‘taken against it,’ and 
they are escaping from it in crowds. 
If they come back, it will be because 
the force of unemployment makes it 
necessary, and a house is not likely to 
be a very comfortable one which is 
‘run’ unwillingly by young persons 
who can get nothing else to do. 
Unless they completely revolution- 
ize their way of living, it is impossible 
for the classes who employ servants to 
do their own work and have none. At 
least, it is impossible for most of them. 
The present shortage of servants has 
not gone far enough to make a real 
change in our way of living imperative, 
and the situation might be greatly 
relieved, at any rate for the time 
being, by the setting up of the pro- 
posed hostels. The social stigma at- 
taching to service must rest upon 
something. We suppose it rests upon 
the fact that a servant is always under 
orders. In almost every other pro- 
fession there are certain hours of the 
day (and all the hours of the night) 
in which the employed person is his 
or her ‘own man.’ If an eight-hour 
day could be instituted for those 
doing household work for wages, per- 
haps service would be again respected. 
Also it is obvious that the more highly 
trained the average employee is found 
to be in any profession, the more 
kudos that.profession obtains. It is 
proposed by those who desire to 
inaugurate these hostels that they 
should be run in connection with 
some system of training whose exact 
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nature remains to be discussed. It 
is hoped, however, that every girl 
sent out to work from a hostel would 
be trained to the particular branch of 
domestic work for which she was 
wanted, and it would of course be an 
understood thing that, so far as 
inquiry could insure character, her 
character would be insured. Such a 
system would enable a large public 
who now keep one servant ‘living in’ 
to keep no servant at all, and a still 
larger public who now keep two or 
more to keep one less. Considering 
the present rents, this would be to 
many householders whose bedroom 
and kitchen accommodation is strictly 
limited a very great advantage. Also 
it would be to many employers a 
great relief to get their domestic 
work done by maids for whom they 
would not necessarily be obliged 
to cater, or at any rate for 
whom ‘they would only be obliged 
to cater in part. A great many 
very small householders — young 
couples and ladies living alone — are 
constantly oppressed by the presence 
in the house at all hours of a single 
servant. It is not right to leave a 
young girl wholly without companion- 
ship; it is not right to allow her too 
much liberty to roam the streets in 
the evening. On the other hand, it is 
not right to interfere with her recrea- 
tion and deprive her of her self- 
reliance. Almost all these problems 
would in the case of girls from a 
hostel devolve upon the ‘manage- 
ment’ of the’ institution, whether it 
was found better to let a committee 
of the inmates ‘manage’ for them- 
selves, or to get a middle-aged and 
discreet woman to act as a final 
authority over all the members. 

At the same time very great diffi- 
culties will occur to all those who 
consider the scheme from the point 
of view of both employers and em- 
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ployed. The first is the difficulty of 
money. Thirty shillings for a week 
of forty-eight hours is proposed as a 
minimum wage. By that we mean 
that if a girl’s full time is not filled, 
the management are still bound to 
pay her thirty shillings. Of this from 
fifteen to eighteen shillings would 
most likely have to be deducted for 
her board and lodging. The taking 
of meals at the houses she worked at 
would be of course a matter for ar- 
rangement. If the girl is to be paid 
thirty shillings a week, even if she 
cannot put in her full time,.and the 
hostel is to be self-supporting, it is 
obvious that the employer must pay 
at a still higher rate. In answer to 
questions it was elicited that~ the 
promoters of the scheme expected to 
be obliged to ask the employer for 
from eightpence to a shilling an hour 
for the work done. The payment is 
certainly very high as compared with 
the present wages given to quite 
efficient charwomen. It might be 
worth while to give it, however, in 
consideration of the saving in house- 
room to result from the new system. 
Another awkward position would arise 
where one or more servants ‘lived in’ 
and one or more came from a hostel 
to help. Those who ‘lived in’ would 
want an equal wage —and another 
‘social question’ would crop up. 
The Spectator 
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Those young women in uniform ar- 
riving from an institution would be 
supposed to ‘give themselves airs,’ 
and domestic peace would be over. 
Another obvious difficulty connects 
itself with hours of service. Most 
housework is necessarily done in the 
morning. No one would like to have 
beds made and rooms ‘turned out’ 
in the afternoon. On the other hand, 
the most important cooking of the 
day is in most professional homes done 
late in the afternoon, so that the 
hard worked master of the house may 
have a good dinner. It was suggested 
at the meeting that afternoon hours 
should be filled by mending, to be 
done at the hostel, and paid for, we 
suppose, as piece-work, but not very 
many cooks can mend, and not very 
many good needlewomen can cook. 
Whatever the lions in its path, how- 
ever, we wish the projected ‘House- 
hold Orderly Corps’ good luck. There 
is something altogether wrong in the 
notion that it is degrading to work 
for the proper upkeep of one’s own 
or someone else’s house and home, 
and any system which removes from 
domestic service an unnatural and 
absurd stigma should be welcomed. 
It would be a national misfortune 
if any large number of women came 
to prefer money making to home 
making. 
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It was stated the other day that 
many Parisians are now wearing 
amulets as a protection against ‘Big 
Bertha’ and air raids. According to a 
correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette: 


There are very few young Parisians 
whom one sees without the ubiquitous 
Nénette and Rintintin pinned on their 
blouses. They are miniature representa- 
tions in wool of a boy and girl, and they 
are to be had in all the colors of the rain- 
bow — the favorite, however, being the 
patriotic tri-color. When the big gun 
sounds, in every corner of Paris the wearer 
of these fetishes can venture safely into 
the street. When the terrifying wail of the 
syren which announces the advent of the 
Gothas is heard, the little dolls are carefully 
attached to the nightgown before the 
descent to the cellar is made. With them 
the Parisian pretends to a complete 
security. 


We have no doubt that thousands 
of people who buy these things do so 
with a smile, as though they were 
taking part in a joke. Most of us are 
skeptics in public. Even in our hearts 
we half doubt while we half believe. 
Our contempt for superstition may be 
judged from our attitude to other 
people’s superstitions. When we read 
that the Emperor Augustus always 
carried a seal skin as a protection 
against lightning, we are amused: and 
when we read that the Emperor 
Tiberius ‘always wore a laurel wreath, 
because it is said that that kind of leaf is 
not blasted by lightning,’ we begin to 
suspect a mild form of insanity relat- 
ing to thunder and lightning as part 
of the mental furniture of a Roman 
Emperor. The belief that the seal 
and the laurel tree are never struck 
by lightning does not happen to be a 
belief common in these islands, nor is 


lightning one of the things of which 
we have most occasion to be in fear. 
To put faith in such things seems as 
curious to us as the readiness of 
women among the Shans to wear a ring 
of elephant’s hair on their fingers in 
order to prevent the death of a baby, 
or as the Italian custom of carrying 
a double walnut to ward off the evil 
eye and headaches. We look on these 
things as the oddities of foreigners. 
We do not think of them as belonging 
to the same world as the sprig of 
white heather or the sixpence with a 
hole in it which we ourselves take no 
shame in treasuring. 

Yet who are we Europeans to 
criticize the Shans for believing in 
amulets? The number of people in 
Great Britain who religiously pick up 
pins from the ground for luck must 
be enormous, and one need not travel 
far to discover a house doing its best 
to keep away evil spirits with a 
horseshoe, usually nailed the wrong 
way up. If you accuse a man who has 
a horseshoe hung up on his door of 
superstition, he would probably pre- 
tend that he did not really believe in 
the efficacy of horseshoes, and many 
people will tell you that superstitions 
are dying out, though queer relics of 
them survive everywhere about us. 
The coral presented to a baby, and 
the bell and rattle that amuse it in 
its cradle, were in earlier times given 
to the infant not for its pleasure but 
for its protection. Even the ear rings 
of women are said originally to have 
been worn as charms, and it has been 
suggested that cow bells and sheep 
bells were also first invented to pro- 
tect the animals from harm. But we . 
need not turn to survivals of this 
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kind in order to find evidence of the 
belief in amulets in England. One 
found evidence of it in the advertise- 
ment columns of the press at the 
beginning of the submarine cam- 
paign, when sailors and travelers were 
reminded of the ancient virtue of 
cauls as a protection against drown- 
ing. And scores of thousands of sol- 
diers at the Front must now be 
wearing some little coin or ribbon or 
ornament which they believe will 
bring them safety. The soldier in Mr. 
Bennett’s novel, who gives the heroine 
the wrist watch as a mascot, is not 
exceptional in his faith in such things. 
Nor is he exceptional in the way in 
which he maintains his faith, even 
though the last man who had worn 
the watch had been killed. The will to 
believe is almost as strong in us as 
the will to live. It is greedy of evi- 
dence in its support, but it is blind of 
one eye to evidence on the other side. 
Nero was on one occasion given a little 
image of a girl as an amulet against 
plots, and, as a plot was almost im- 
mediately afterwards discovered, he 
had more faith in the image than he 
had ever had in God. ‘He continued 
to venerate it as a powerful divinity,’ 
says Suetonius, ‘and to offer three 
sacrifices to it every day.’ The amulet 
is frequently the atheist’s refuge. It 
is the faith of the man who has no 
faith. 

Not that belief in religion and belief 
in amulets have not often gone to- 
gether. Christianity, in spite of the 
denunciations of saints and church 
councils, gave the world a new kind of 
amulet rather than abolished such 
things. The Empress Helene used one 
of the four ‘true nails of the Cross’ 
as an amulet when, during a storm, she 
threw it into the sea and (so it is said) 
produced a calm. It is suggestive of 
- the curious manner in which Chris- 
tianity was blended with paganism in 
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most countries that one of the Chris- 
tian amulets in greatest favor in the 
fourth and fifth centuries had a por- 
trait of Alexander the Great on one 
side (Alexander having come down 
in legend with an immense reputation 
as a wonder worker). In some amu- 
lets, Christ or his monogram appeared 
on one side and Alexander with 
various pagan figures on the other. 
Many of the clergy seem to have 
acquiesced in and even encouraged the 
belief in amulets. The Council of 
Laodicea in the fourth century had 
expressly to forbid priests either to 
manufacture or to wear such things. 
At the same time, the laity has never 
been able entirely to discriminate 
between holy relics and amulets. It 
was a Pope who sent Queen Theo- 
dolinda a fragment of the Cross to 
help her during the perils of child- 
birth, and belief in things of this kind 
cannot easily be distinguished from 
belief in mascots and charms. All 
through the Middle Ages we come 
upon stories of wicked believers who 
stole the consecrated wafer and made 
an amulet of it. Thieves invoked its 
help in their calling. Old women used 
it to protect their cabbages. One 
story relates that on one occasion the 
Host was used as a charm to protect 
bees, and that the bees responded to 
the holy influence by building a little 
chapel of wax in the hive. We can- 
not be surprised at the popularity of 
such beliefs. Man does not need to 
think for many minutes before he dis- 
covers that he is walled round by 
mystery, and that creation is for him 
a still all but unknown continent of 
which he is not able to map even 
the outline. He ‘may in modern 
civilized conditions easily settle down 
and move in a groove for a number of 
years — at least, he could do so in 
peace time — and stupefy himself into 
the belief that life is an intelligible 
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and straightforward business instead 
of a series of extraordinary and un- 
foreseeable events. Let him once, 
however, be shaken out of his com- 
fortable illusion and realize what a 
traveler in the dark he is, and he 
immediately begins to desire the aid 
of some power outside himself, some 
power that has influence over the 


unfathomable mystery out of which’ 


he has come and into which he is every 
moment going. He longs for protec- 
tion against the unknown, whether 
it be falling stars or falling bombs. 
Matthew Arnold once defined God 
as ‘something not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.’ The average 
man in times of peril grasps after a 
God who might be defined as some- 
thing not. ourselves that makes for 
safety. 

It is not an idealistic creed, but it is 
one which has played a part in the 
lives of most human beings. Even the 
man who is noble enough to make 
light of his own safety or unsafety is 
concerned, as a rule, about the safety 
of someone else. There are people — 
we have known them — who have 
such splendid faith in the Creator of 
the Universe as to feel alarm neither 
as to their own future nor as to the 
future of their children. They believe 
that God is all powerful and that, in 
the phrase of Job—or is it the 
Psalmist? —He ‘doeth all things 
well.” Few of us, however, are of a 
faith that never wavers. We should 
be glad to believe that we could add 
to a child’s security by sticking a 
needle in its dress to frighten evil 
spirits or that in some other visible 
way we could stamp it with the mark 
of safety. And, desiring some mys- 
terious means of insuring safety, we 
can easily persuade ourselves that it 
exists. Even after generations of 
science, rationalism, materialism, and 
doubt, the human passion for some 
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visible protection against invisible 
evil shows itself in the revived popu- 
larity of amulets and mascots at the 
present time. If you walk down the 
Strand past the offices of the agency 
for South Australia, you will see a 
window containing an advertisement 
and specimens of ‘Australian lucky 
stones’ which are marked with both 
a black and a white cross. That 
window is characteristic of our time. 
Human beings have always been 
seekers after ‘lucky stones,’ arid the 
men and women of these days cannot 
be said to have abandoned the search. 
In country places arrowheads and 
pieces of worn flint have been espe- 
cially looked for as possessors of 
magical influences. These stones, we 
fancy, are treasured as amulets in 


' parts of England even to-day. We 


have read of the keeper of a gambling 
table at fairs who used to carry sucha 
stone as a protection against clients 
who might throw high numbers. One 
could easily find plenty of evidence 
of the belief in lucky and unlucky 
stones, if one could afford the expense 
of making gifts of opals to one’s 
friends. The opal, it is said, is a lucky 
stone for those born in November. 
Most of those whose birthday falls in 
other months hate it worse than a 
gift of white flowers. On one occasion, 
when we were staying in a certain 
house, a lady who lived on the other 
side of the road sent over a message 
asking if anyone in the house had 
been born in November, as she and 
her daughters had just been given 
some opals and were anxious to get 
rid of them. In respect to our super- 
stitions, we are nearer our forefathers 
than we are aware. We swallow medi- 
cines instead of merely wearing the 
prescription round our neck, but 
whether the man who wears the pre- 
scription or the man who swallows it 
is the more credulous-is an arguable 
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question. Certainly, a medical pre- 
scription, with its mutilated Latin, 
has all the appearance of a magical 
formula. There is, indeed, nothing 
against which men have been more 
anxious to protect themselves with 
amulets than disease. Amber has 
been worn to prevent fever and gout; 
the names of the Three Magi have 
been worn as a preventive of epilepsy. 
As the latter instance reminds us, 
belief in the magiéal influence of 
words is an exceedingly common form 
of credulity. Many a good Christian 
has worn a text from the Bible as a 
protection. An amusing instance of 
belief in the magic power of the 
written word is related in Mrs. 
Leslie Milne’s charming book, Shans 
at Home. One day a little Shan girl 
came to the author and told her that 
there were certain charms written on 
her skirt in English, and asked her 
The New Statesman 
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Four years of war have accom- 
plished what three quarters of a 
century of, perhaps, the most revo- 
lutionary time economically that ever 
has been known, could not effect. 
It has decided the government to 
undertake a reform of the Bank of 
England, and at the same time it has 
appointed a commission to inquire 
whether the joint-stock banks ought 
or ought not to be allowed to amalga- 
mate. In this stodgy country where 
reform is looked upon as something so 
improper as to be seldom ventured 
upon, these are very remarkable de- 
cisions even in a time of war. It need 

_not be said, however, that the reform 
of the Bank of England ought to 


whether the words were lucky or un- 
lucky. Mrs. Milne looked at the 
mysterious characters and found that 
they were the words ‘Made in Ger- 
many,’ printed upside down. It is not 
for Europeans to laugh at the little 
girl. We, too, are perplexed by words 
that mean nothing to us, and we 
pin our faith to phrases in the hope 
that they will save us. We have not 
yet discovered truth, nor do we make 
great efforts to do so. What we 
long for is an easy and magical 
means of salvation. Our faith is 
weak, but our credulity is strong, 
and we are at least second cousins 
once removed to the savage who 
believes that the possession of a 
pair of kingfisher’s eyes will secure 
him against sleeplessness. Have not 
Nénette and Rintintin conquered 
Paris? And is not Paris the capital of 
this Europe of ours? 
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have been carried through very many 
years ago. We will not fight over 
again the battle which raged so long 
as to whether Sir Robert Peel’s legis- 
lation regarding the Bank of England 
was good or bad. It is an old story 
now, and even the government of 
England, much as it hates economic 


‘reform, is obliged to admit that re- 


form has become inevitable. So, 
right or wrong, we are about to see a 
measure put before Parliament for 
the reform of the Bank of England. 
Apparently, it is not to be a very 
revolutionary measure, for Lord Cun- 
liffe, who has presided over the bank 
all through the war until just now, 
is the chairman of the committee 
appointed by the government; and, 
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furthermore, the government has been 
induced to venture upon the reform 
by Sir E. Holden. Neither the ex- 
governor of the Bank of England nor 
the chairman and managing director 
of the London, City, and Midland 
Bank is a revolutionary personage, 
whose very name ‘is calculated to 
excite apprehension. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that the measure 
about to be introduced will not be 
such as will startle or. disturb the 
quiet-minded. Apparently, its main 
aim will be to undo what Sir Robert 
Peel did. We presume, therefore, 
that the distinction between the 
Issue Department and the Banking 
Department will be got rid of. Indeed, 
it seems odd to thinkers of the present 
day that any person in possession of 
his senses thought it at all desirable 
to cut up a great bank into two sepa- 
rate departments each of which was 
to be kept quite distinct from the 
other. But the governing classes in 
England have not much knowledge 
of business. They are not business 
men; and, consequently, they know 
nothing about business and, as a 
matter of course, they attach great 
importance to trifling circumstances. 
We take it for granted, then, that the 
Bank of England will be brought back 
to the condition in which it stood 
before Sir Robert Peel laid hands upon 
it, and that the bank, like all other 
banks all over the world, will be one 
and indivisible. 

We take for granted, furthermore, 
that the bank will be required in some 
way or other to keep more gold than 
hitherto it has kept. There is no 
difficulty in its doing so if it is properly 
assisted by the government, since 
about two-thirds of all the gold mined 
at present is raised within the British 
Empire. The Bank of England, it 
will be recollected, is mainly the bank 
of the government and the bank of 


the other banks. It was founded in 
the reign of William the Third when 
this country was very poor, and when 
it had just begun that protracted and 
costly war against France which kept 
the world disturbed for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half. Besides that, the 
new government, the government of 
the Dutch Prince, was by no means 
popular. He was the chosen of the 
Whig Party and those who heartily 
hated the Pope and all the Pope’s 
works. But by the true members of 
the Church of England and by all 
Roman Catholics he was detested. 
Therefore, it was not safe for him, or 
indeed for the Whigs either, to impose 
heavy taxation. Consequently, it was 
thought a clever stroke of business 
to establish a great bank which should 
keep the government always in funds. 
Unquestionably, whatever else may 
be said of the Bank of England, it 
must be admitted that it has proved 
true to this view of its usefulness. It 
has lent freely to the government. 
Look at the capital of the Bank of 
England. It exceeds 1414 millions 
sterling; and then look at the capital 
of every other bank in the United 
Kingdom, and you will see at once 
how faithfully the Bank of England 
performed its duty as conceived by 
the ministers of William the Third, 
and by those who consented to pro- 
vide it with money. The bank, then, 
is, before everything, a government 
bank. In the early days when it was 
created, and for more than a century 
afterwards, there were in England 
none of the joint-stock banks in ex- 
istence. There were numbers of 
private banks; but the joint-stock 
banks were still far distant. Since, 
however, the joint-stock banks have 
become numerous and powerful, the 
Bank of England has become the 
bank of the bankers, so that the real 
business of the bank is to accommo- 
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date the government and to provide 
the other banks with capital when 
times threaten to become critical. 
The other banks, as we shall see by 
and by, refuse, with one exception, to 
keep gold in proper amounts. They 
_throw upon the Bank of England the 
obligation to step in and do their 
work when that work threatens to be- 
come too costly for themselves. And, 
furthermore, they expect it to lend to 
them when they cannot easily and 
quickly collect money themselves. No 
bank with a branch in London can 
issue notes in London. Consequently, 
all the other banks, when a really tight 
time comes, have to look to the Bank 
of England for accommodation. Thus 
the function of the Bank of England 
is to do the work of the government, 
whatever that work may happen to 
be; secondly, to accommodate the 
other banks when the city becomes 
nervous; and thirdly, to accommo- 
date the public when it is not con- 
venient for the other banks to do that 
work. The bank isa kind of stop-gap, 
or a kind of handyman, if you like. It 
does not do very much _ business 
directly with the public. But at times 
it is the only institution which is 
always, and in all circumstances, 
ready to lend and to discount. 

The bank, in the first place, has a 
capital of £14,553,000, and it has 
besides the right to issue notes. The 
creators of the bank were exception- 
ally able men. They had the experi- 
ence of Holland to draw upon. And 
they, therefore, left the bank at 
liberty to issue notes when and as it 
deemed advisable. Sir Robert Peel 
knew nothing about business. He 
was a very patriotic man. But he was 
not an exceptionally clever man. 
And he was persuaded by persons in 
whose judgment he trusted that all 
inflation was due to the over-issue of 
notes. There,can, of course, be no 
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reasonable doubt that there was in- 
flation during the long war against 
revolutionary France. But it was not 
due to the issue of over-much notes. 
Even the most stupid of us can 
recognize that now, for we see what 
enormous inflation there is at the 
present day, although most certainly 
the issue of paper money is not such 
as would account for inflation. There 
are people so formed that they like to 
have a special explanation for every- 
thing that interests the public; but it 
must be different from that generally 
accepted. These people now hold that 
the government itself has issued too 
much paper, and, therefore, has 
caused inflation. Of course, that is 
sheer nonsense. The inflation has 
been caused largely by the govern- 
ment beyond question, but not by the 
issue of notes. The inflation is due 
to over-borrowing, under production, 
and partly to the submarine. 


The Statist 


HOME-GROWN FOOD 


AN interim report has been issued 
by Sir Arthur Lee, Director-General 
of Food Production, on the results of 
the campaign for increasing home- 
grown food supplies. The following 
table of acreage under corn and pota- 
toes in England and Wales is derived 
from a compulsory census taken in 
April of this year: 


England and Wales 
Increase over 1916 
Acres 





Total of corn and 
potatoes...... 8,302,000 si 


The area under wheat is the highes 
recorded since 1882; that under oats 
and potatoes the highest on record by 


20 per cent and 27 per cent respec- 
tively. By March 11th, 1,800,000 
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acres of grass land in England and 
Wales had been broken up, and it is 
estimated that by now not less than 
2,500,000 acres have been added to 
the tillage area in England and Wales, 
compared with 1916. Similar esti- 
mates for Scotland and Ireland are 
300,000 acres and 1,500,000 acres re- 
spectively, making a total increase of 
over 4,000,000 acres. The report goes 
on to say that the crops are promising 
well, and that, if an ‘average’ crop is 
realized, the United Kingdom harvest 
of 1918 will supply 40 weeks of bread- 
stuffs for the entire population on the 
basis of present consumption. It is 
further stated that English and Welsh 
harvests should provide concentrated 
feeding stuffs for animals (over and 
above the normal home production of 
oats reserved for this purpose), to the 
amount of 500,000 tons. It is esti- 
mated further that the saving in ship 
room from increased production of 
corn and potatoes in England and 
Wales alone amounts to 1,500,000 
tons. In these calculations only hold- 
ings over one acre in area are in- 
cluded. But since 1916 the number of 
allotments in England and Wales 
alone has increased by 800,000, or 140 
per cent. After allowing for prisoners 
and military workers, the number of 
male laborers now working on the 
land is stated to be 200,000 less than 
in the year before the war. 

Now, if all the figures put forward 
in this report are actually realized, 
the Food Production authorities will 
certainly be able to claim a great na- 
tional achievement. But, lest the 
public should be misled and possibly 
disappointed, it is desirable to point 
out that Sir Arthur Lee’s report relies 
to a substantial degree on estimates. 
And estimates by government de- 
partments are, to say the least of it, 
not always fulfilled to the letter. The 
Statement of acreage under corn and 
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potatoes in April is based on the re- 
sults of a definite census, and the ad- 
dition of over two million acres com- 
pared with 1916 is certainly something 
substantial to start with. But when 
we come to consider the general in- 
crease in the tillage area of the United 
Kingdom, we find ourselves in the 
realm of conjecture. A definite census 
is stated to have shown that on March 
11th 1,800,000 acres of ‘permanent’ 
grass had been broken up in England 
and Wales, but today’s figure of 
2,500,000 is only an estimate. More- 
over, the figures of additions to the 
tillage area in Scotland (300,000 acres) 
and Ireland (1,500,000 acres) are pref- 
aced by the phrase, ‘If, as may 


be anticipated from the recent fore- 
casts of the Boards of Agriculture for 
Scotland and Ireland.’ Readers of Sir 
Arthur Lee’s statement must be care- 
ful to distinguish between ‘estimates’ 
and ‘anticipations’ and definitely as- 


certained facts. 

Again, though we would not deny 
the Food Production Department the 
right of hopefulness, no estimate of 
the harvest likely to be reaped from 
the newly-tilled areas can at this mo- 
ment be better than guesswork. In 
certain quarters the criticism has been 
freely made that much of the time, 
money, and labor put into broken-up 
grass lands would have been more pro- 
ductively employed on the more thor- 
ough cultivation of old tillage land. 
In some cases, such, for instance, as 
that of Richmond Park, the criticism 
carried weight. In recalling this we 
have not the remotest wish to indulge 
in captious criticism, and we devoutly 
hope that all Sir Arthur Lee’s fore- 
casts will come to fruition. But it is 
desirable at this stage to emphasize 
the difference between fact and esti- 
mate. The proof of the loaf is in the 
eating. 

The Economist 








BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Katharine Lee Bates’s latest volume 
of verse, The Retinue and Other 
Poems (E. P. Dutton & Co.) groups 
her poems of the war, arranged under 
the years in which they were written, 
and adds to them lighter lyrics, 
written in varying moods. The title 
poem describes the Austrian Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, whose assas- 
sination gave Germany her pretext 
for the world war, as riding ‘through 
the Shadow Land, not a lone knight 


errant,’ 


But captain of a mighty train, millions 
upon millions, 

Armies of the battle-slain, hordes of dim 
civilians. 


Among the war poems, there is 
nothing finer than the dedicatory 
poem, Soldiers of Freedom. It will 
recur to the reader’s mind whenever 
he sees a regiment on the march: 


They veiled their souls with laughter 
And many a mocking pose, 

These lads who follow after 
Wherever Freedom goes; 

These lads we used to censure 
For levity and ease, 

On Freedom’s high adventure 
Go shining overseas. 


Our springing tears adore them, 
These boys at school and play, 
Fair-fortuned years before them, 
Alas! but yesterday; 
Divine with sudden splendor 
—Oh, how our eyes were blind! — 
In careless self-surrender 
They battle for mankind. 


Soldiers of Freedom! Gleaming 
And golden they depart, 
Transfigured by the dreaming 
Of boyhood’s hidden heart. 
Her lovers they confess them 
And, rushing on her foes, 
Toss her their youth — God bless them! — 
As lightly as a rose. 
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M. Maeterlinck’s The Miracle of St. 
Anthony, written ten or a dozen years 
ago, has been translated into English 
by Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
It is a one-act comedy of a grim sort. 
The saint makes his way into a 
respectable family and insists on rais- 
ing its Aunt Hortense from the dead. 
The doctor explains the matter away, 
and everybody agrees that the Saint 
has interfered unwarrantably with the 
order of things. The whole thing is 
uncomfortable and inexplicable, and 
the conclusion is that the Saint is led 
away in handcuffs—it is not clear 
whether he is a criminal or a mad- 
man—while Aunt Hortense dies 
again. 


Under the comprehensive _ title 
Women and the French Tradition (The 
Macmillan Co.) Mrs. Florence Left- 
wich Ravenel groups eight essays— 
five of which are studies of typical 
French women: George Sand, Mme. 
de Staél, Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. de 
Lafayette and Arvéde Barine; and 
three, The Eternal Feminine, Great 
Women’s Daughters and Women of 
France are of broader scope and dis- 
cuss present-day aspects of the posi- 
tion and service of women. They are 
all clever, thoughtful, and suggestive, 
bound together by a ceriain sequence, 
but of independent interest. 


Messrs. Allen & Unwinannounce the 
early publication of The Feminine in 
Fiction, by L. A. M. Priestley (Mrs. 
George McCracken). In a series of 
sketches the author traces the change 
of treatment and conception of wom- 
anhood by novelists since the days 
of Fielding and Richardson, and the 
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gradual development of the new 
heroine in fiction. Among the authors 
represented are Thackeray, George 
Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot, Olive Schreiner, 
Sarah Grand, George Gissing, Grant 
Allen, George Moore, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, and H. G. Wells. 


The scope of Alissa Franc’s com- 
pact and useful treatise Use Your 
Government: What Your Government 
Does for You (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is 
well expressed in the title, with the 
final pronoun emphasized; for the 
author’s purpose is to explain the 
many little-understood ways in which 
the machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment is used to promote the personal 
and practical interests of all classes 
of people—the farmer, the would-be 
settler, the man in business, the work- 
ingman, the immigrant, the negro, 
the woman in her home, and boys and 
girls. All of this varied, well-inten- 
tioned, and well-manned machinery 
would be even more useful than it is 
if those for whose benefit it is devised 
realized that it is ut their service 
when they want it. Miss Franc’s 
epitome of its workings, supplemented 
as it is, by numerous illustrations, con- 
veys just this knowledge to those who 
most need it. 


If Rekindled Fires by Joseph An- 
thony (Henry Holt & Co.) is a ‘first 
novel,’ there will certainly be no lack 
of readers for the author’s second and 
third, and so on indefinitely; for the 
story has extraordinary power and 
holds the reader’s interest from the 
first chapter to the last. Best of all, 
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it is not a ‘ problem novel,’ in the con- 
ventional use of the term; it deals with 
a problem and a very serious one, but 
it is not the ordinary triangle of two | 
women and one man, or two men and 
one woman. There is, in fact, no 
‘romance’ in it. The ‘problem’ which 
it unravels is the process by which a 
typical young immigrant—a Bohe- 
mian lad—through the opportunities 
which America affords becomes a 
scholar and a leader. He enters the 
story as Stanislav Zabransky, a 
youth pushing a cart loaded with 
cabbages for sale through the streets 
of a New Jersey town; he leaves it as 
Professor Stanley Zabriskie, a gradu- 
ate of Rutgers College with high hon- 
ors, and the just-appointed professor 
of philosophy in another college. In 
the intervening years, Stanley de- 
velops rapidly. He leaves school reluc- 
tantly to take work in a tobacco fac- 
tory; becomes secretary of a labor 
union, and a leader of the Bohemian 
faction in local politics; compasses the 
defeat of the German group, led by a 
saloon-keeper, in its attempt to dis- 
place the school teacher who has been 
his friend and helper; and, when he 
begins his career as a freshman at 
Rutgers, makes his way, financially, 
as a traveling salesman of cigars. His 
father, Michael Zabransky, a revo- 
lutionary free-thinker; his mother, a 
sturdy arbiter of domestic affairs; 
Harry Johnston, an _ oddly-chosen 
school and college friend; and Doc 
Fenwick, the idol of the Rutgers boys 
are characters who divide the reader’s 
interest with Stanley himself. Alto- 
gether, this is one of the most worth 
while books of the season. 





REARGUARDS—FOR OUR DEAD 


REARGUARDS 
BY HAROLD BEGBIE 


Henceforth forever if Britain be 

In peril of schism or anarchy; 

Henceforth forever if selfish breath 

Threaten her soul with traitorous 
death — 

O fiercely then let her bugles blow, 

And her flag with scorn be run to the 

i mast, 

And tell it, tell it in all her bounds 

Till the air is thick with its golden 
sounds, 

The epic of utterly selfless men, 

Teil it and tell it, again, again, 

The tale that rings like a trumpet blast 

Of pe British rearguards standing 
ast. 


Hear it, with Britain’s flag at the 
mast, 

And the bugles blowing their scarlet 
blast, 

The ~- of the rearguards standing 
ast, 

When the stricken armies went reeling 
back 

And left them, doomed, to guard the 
track, 

To stem the flood of the Prussian 
attack; 

Groups of men for the guns to hack, 

For the whole of the guns to’slash and 
hack, 

Lonely posts on the riven track 

Torn and swept by a flaming wrack, 

But standing fast and holding them 
back, 

Holding the Prussian maelstrom back; 

And holding them there with a zest, a 
pride, 

Because they were helping to save 
their side, 

Because they were helping their side 
to win, 

Because if the line were driven in 

— would lose the match with 

in, 

Christ be beaten by Saladin, 

And the world be won by a god of tin; 

Because to fall is a lesser blame 

Than to play the coward or lose the 
game, 


Because it is right for a man who’s 
true 

To do the thing he is told to do, 

To do his duty, to play his part, 

And to keep the side that is his~in 
heart; 

And because to die in a winning fight 

Is to see God’s windows suddenly 
light, 

And to hear the chant of the seraphim, 

And to feel in the twilight fading dim 

The wonderful healing hands of Him, 

Who sayeth love has no greater end 

Than to lay down life for the sake of 
a friend. 


Something learned on their fields of 
play, 
And something learned at their 
mothers’ knee, 
Held them there on that flaming way, 
Famished and bleeding, day by day; 
God give that spirit to you and 
me — 
The spirit the world would take away, 
The spirit that keeps men true and 
free, 
The spirit in which our rearguards 
died 
On the fields of France to save their 
side. 


I think that in their hearts that day 

Lawrence and Nicholson stood at bay, 

And the battlecry on their lips of 
death 


Was proud with Shakespeare’s living 


breath. 
The London Chronicle 


FOR OUR DEAD 
BY SIDNEY LOW 
For you our dead, beyond the sea, 
Who gave your lives to hold us free, 


By us, who keep your memory, 
What can be said? 


We cannot sing your praises right, 

Lost heroes of the endless fight; 

Whose souls into the lonely night, 
Too soon have fled. 


We can but honor, cherish, bless, 
Your sacred names; no words express 
The measure of our thankfulness, 

To you, our dead. 





